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Homeward Look 


THENS, like Rome, is now in Nazi hands, but 

the glory of Greece shines in the islands and 
overseas, in the Aigean and in England, in North 
America and in the British Commonwealth ; it shines 
wherever men are free. That was Mr. Churchill’s 
message to the world on Sunday—the power of free- 
dom: the fortitude of British men and women under 
fire, their exertions and their ‘** most high and 
splendid ’’ morale ; the instinct for honour that called 
the slender Imperial forces to the aid of Greece ; and 
the strength, spiritual and material, that can give the 
free peoples victory over the usurping regiments. The 
world felt better for these words of unshaken faith. 

Mr Churchill blinked no facts. Above all he is a 
strategist. He knows that wars are not won by retreats, 
but he sees the whole, This is a defensive war until the 
decisive strength of the United States and the British 
Empire is fully grown, and it has two aims: to kill 
Germans and to hold the fort ; to weaken their war 
economy by blockade and bombing and guerrilla forays 
and to defend this island. Wars are not lost by retreats 
which prick the swollen strength of the enemy and feed 
the flame of resistance. The retreat in Greece was more 
sudden than had been hoped. Against their heavy 
losses, the Germans can set their swift advance 
towards new targets, Iraq, Suez and Gibraltar—the 
bastions of the British fort and the outward-opening 
doors of blockaded, oil-hungry German Europe. 

But every one of these bastions could fall, and the 
outpost of Singapore, too, without victory being 
achieved. There is still no safety from ‘‘ the avenging 
justice *? in Spain, Morocco, Turkey or Russia, on the 

lack Sea or the Caspian. Hitler has an appointment 
with destiny on English beaches ; he “* must conquer 
this island or cut the ocean lifeline ” to win. The war- 


ships and soldiers are waiting for his coming ; the air- 
fields are crowded ; the guns are manned ; war courts 
have been set up to give law in the battle areas. The 
defence is many months stronger than it was when the 
enemy failed in the first Battle of Britain ; and in the 
Atlantic the American Navy has now taken a hand. 

This is the true perspective, but the vista must not 
be regarded with a false good cheer. Defeats are not 
successes. The road to victory will be long in any 
event, and every loss in Africa, Asia and the Far East 
will drag it out and multiply the force needed to reach 
the final goal. The democracies have still to find a line 
to stand on, outside this island. Is such a line in sight 
in the Mediterranean? At least four-fifths of the 
Imperial forces have escaped safely from Greece, 
though without their heavy equipment ; but the 
Germans have a three-point plan already in train for 
the next stage of the Battle of the Mediterranean. 
The tide of invasion is already washing from island 
to island round encircled Turkey towards Syria and 
Haifa ; the Axis forces are on the move again in 
Egypt, where Sollum is now theirs ; and though 
Madrid and Vichy have still to make their surrender, 
Spain and North-West Africa are awaiting their turn 
in the German tragedy. 

The outlook is sombre, as the German soldiers and 
pilots stand poised in France, Italy, Sicily, the Pelo- 
ponnese, Macedonia, Thrace and the islands to make 
their leap to the opposite shores and control of the 
middle sea. But there are reasons for believing, with 
Mr Churchill, that ‘* we will give a good account of 
ourselves.’? At sea, thereisthe dominant British Navy, 
and Gibraltar, under Lord Gort, may be another and 
greater Tobruk—or Acre—in the wider battlefield. 
On land, there are Allied bases in West Africa from 
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which to strike at the Germans as they come across the 
north-western deserts ; in Egypt, with his men and 
material powerfully reinforced, General Wavell can 
calmly await the German attack, which can only be 
fed by precarious sea-borne supplies; and in 
Palestine and Iraq defences are ready. Wherever the 
RAF matches the enemy in numbers, even remotely, 
it wins. The enemy would not attack if he did not see 
promise in his chances. Hitler never gambles. But 
there is a sea-line from Gibraltar to Suez, and: a land- 
line from the Senegal and the Niger to the Nile and on 
to the Euphrates. 

Hitler may break in; at places he will. At many 
points the line is thin. The strong points are scattered, 
and as yet there is no great reservoir of men, materials 
and aircraft to support the Allied forces. He may strike 
through Turkey to the Persian Gulf. He might even 
strike at Russia. It is true that there is no reason in 
the known relations, political and economic, between 
Germany and Russia why Hitler should turn on his 
cynical associate, but there may be one in grand 
strategy. Whatever the course of events now, the final 
act will be fought out in the West, and so long as 
Stalin broods, safe and inscrutable, on his frontiers, 
there is danger for Hitler in the East. 

Time is against this possibility. When we say that 
the war will be long, we mean that it will be long if 
we win it. For Hitler to win, it must be short. He must 
clear the Mediterranean and strike down or strangle 
Britain before American aid tips the scales. No theory 
of this war in space, read from maps, is sufficient. Time 
is the key and the crux. The free peoples will beyond 
doubt be strong enough to triumph in the future, but 
only if they can make themselves strong enough to 
hold out now. The economic resources of North 
America and the British Empire are overwhelming, 
but only a tithe of them is yet in the field. 

Mr Churchill spoke of America’s power to produce. 
The United States has more wealth, more technical 
resources, more steel than the rest of the world put 
together. Only the goods of war are scarce. Mr 
Churchill cannot have forgotten the poster which the 
German invaders found on the walls of Paris, depicting 
the economic might of the French and British 
Empires and concluding that the Allies must win. 
He spoke of 200 million inhabitants in the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the British 
Dominions, against 70 million Germans ; but he did 
not speak, except as troublesome slaves, of the many 
millions of European captives working for the Nazi 
war effort or of the many millions of his 200 million 
freemen working for no war effort at all. 

The Prime Minister was speaking to the free world 
which has given the people of this country its admira- 
tion. He could do no less than bow his acknowledg- 
ments, and voice the resolution of the men and 
women he leads. To us alone he might have been 
sterner ; it must be said that he should have been. 
Many have been cruelly bombed. Many have worked 
at full strength through long months for the war. 
Many have suffered uncontrollable and uncompensated 
war losses. But very many more have neither suffered 
nor laboured yet. Mr Churchill rightly spoke of the 
sacrifices that have been made and the endurance that 
has been shown ; no less, it was his plain duty to speak 
of the abstention and work that are still needed if 
defeat is to be warded off. Where we are not already 
besieged, we must besiege ourselves. In their standard 
of life and comfort, measured by the quantities of 
food and clothing sold, the people of this country have 
gone on until lately better off than in the depression 
a decade ago ; whereas Paris in 1870 would be a better 
measure than London in 1982 of the sacrifices required 
to make possible the gigantic effort needed to win 
through—and win. 

The conception of a defensive war is sound ; it can 
be no other. The conception of a waiting war is as 
false and as perilous as it was before Dunkirk. In 
the battlefield, maybe, the democracies must wait 
and hang on. In the factories, they must sacrifice 
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everything to war output or be defeated ; there can. 
not be a moment’s waiting. The true test of their 
chances in the long battle is not the balance of strate. 
gical and tactical possibilities in the next few weeks 
or months ; it is the speed and scale of their mobilisa- 
tion of manpower and resources. That was the lesson 
of Norway and Dunkirk. It is the lesson of Greece, 
and will be the lesson of every setback that may 
follow. The gallantry of outnumbered soldiers with 
inadequate support in the air makes epic telling ; 
but it is the tragic reflection, none the less, of the 
inability of great and rich nations to set aside every- 
thing else for the defence of their freedom ; and the 
lesson will be read in North America and the 
Dominions as well as in Britain. Men are losing their 
lives and peoples their independence, because other 
men and women, in the warring countries as well as jn 
fallen France, had not surrendered a sufficient part of 
their standard of living and way of livelihood earlier, 
That is brutal, oversimplified, but fact. 

Nor is it their fault. In general, the community has 
done every task that has been asked of it. Enough 
has not been asked and required ; it cannot be done by 
individual gestures ; it must be planned and com- 
manded. To this, there are two official answers, 
in addition to the justifiable plea that leeway was left 
a year ago which it has been hard to make up. 
One is that the process of mobilisation cannot be 
done on the instant by agreement ; the other js 
that mobilisation is now at speed—figures of output 
are cited, of aircraft and tanks on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The first answer is a denial of the 
‘high and splendid ’’ courage and endurance that 
Mr Churchill praised ; cliques and claques may 
oppose the rigorous march of war economy, but they 
should be matterless. If the people cannot or will 
not produce, under statesmanship, dramatically 
more, they will not win ; if, by comparison with a 
year ago, they are doing well, they must, and can, 
still do outstandingly better. The comparison, for 
Americans as well as for the British peoples, is not 
last year’s production, or even last week’s or last 
month’s—it should be no boast that every month’s 
output of aircraft is a new high record. The compari- 
son is with the deployed power of the enemy ; and 
the measure of the task is his success in battle. 

The second answer is no more clinching. The ele- 
ments of war economy have indeed been learned in 
the last twelve months. The limitation of supplies ; 
the concentration of industry ; the mobilisation of 
men and women for war work ; the broader plan- 
ning of the latest Budget—these spell understanding ; 
but they still do not add up to achievement. They 
have not been pressed home with ruthlessness and 
logic. Supplies are limited, but few are cut off all 
together ;. and it is even proposed now to use ships 
to import tobacco. In the concentration of industry, 
there is haggling, compromise and delay ; time limits 
have now been fixed ; but, as a note on page 584 points 
out, the schemes—which are undoubtedly coming for- 
ward—are not the radical plans needed for effective 
and war-winning mobilisation. In the mobilisation 
of labour there is reluctance; it is being openly 
said, without any official denial, that most women 
and older men who register and are ‘in work ” will 
not be disturbed. Even allowing for the fact that 
the coming year’s war supplies, because of a bigger 
output and fewer initial expenses, will cost less, the 
new Budget, by comparison with Germany’s war 
expenditure, is too small. The road is the right one ; 
but the pace is not hot enough. 

Mr Churchill might have said all this, and he needs 
men beside him to translate it into action. The British 
nation is indeed ‘ stirred and moved as it never has 
been before,’? because the country is in danger. It 
ean and will be saved. ‘* Westward, look,” the Prime 
Minister declared ; and North American aid can turd 
the conflict. But only if the efforts and sacrifices TF 
quired of the British people themselves are as big 
they are ready and waiting to make. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


The Humbug of Finance 


T is perhaps not always realised what a revolution 

in thought on the principles of war economics has 
been brought about in this country in the twenty 
months of the war. Things are now done by almost 
universal consent that would not have been con- 
sidered possible, outside a theorist’s dream, in Sep- 
tember, 1939. If so much has been done already, in 
a period fully half of which was spent in playing at 
war, how much farther is totalitarian economics likely 
to go? There is obviously a long period of the 
grimmest struggle ahead of the country; what new 
financial expedients will it call forth? No foolhardy 
attempt will be made here to answer these very large 
questions. But the time has perhaps come to recon- 
sider the fundamental principles of war finance and to 
attempt to discover in which direction they point for 
the way we have still to travel. 

In war economics, money can be said to have two 
main functions, one negative, the other positive. Both 
are of secondary importance to the real physical prob- 
lems of mobilising men and materials, which are the 
true substance of war economics. The negative func- 
tion of money is to avoid impeding the solution of 
these physical problems; as has been remarked before 
in The Economist, the task of finance in war is to see 
that nothing is decided on financial grounds. In the 
waging of war, then, finance plays a non-combatant 
role, clearing the path for the soldier and keeping 
out of the way. Its second and more positive contri- 
bution is concerned not with waging the war but with 
distributing its effects. Anything as wasteful and de- 
structive as war necessarily results in loss. The 
physical losses—death and mutilation—must neces- 
sarily be left to lie where they fall; the economic 
losses, however, are transferable, and every State 
makes some attempt to distribute them fairly. The 
disabled are not left to starve; the dependants of 
fighting men are cared for; and requisitioned property 
is paid for. These are the minima of compensation 
which even the most primitive State now tries to 
observe. In the more complex social organism of 
Great Britain, an attempt is made to go far beyond 
these minima in the direction of the ideal of ‘* equality 
of sacrifice.’’ ‘* Equality ’’ is a question-begging word. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to what is meant by 
it is that the economic burden of war should be dis- 
tributed in such a way as to reduce to a minimum its 
social displacements. Whole classes of persons—shop- 
keepers, for instance—should not suddenly and arbi- 
trarily lose their accustomed place in the scheme of 
things as a result of differential impoverishment ; and 
within classes, individuals should not be singled out 
to suffer more than their fellows—shopkeepers in 
London, for example, more than shopkeepers in 
Oxford. Or if there are to be such displacements, they 
should follow some deliberate and conscious scheme 
and not be left to be brought about by the hap- 
hazards of war. But whatever the precise meaning 
of “equality of sacrifice,” the way to obtain it is by 
monetary means, by creating some sort of financial 
pool and by determining who is to pay into the pool 
and who to draw out of it. 

Judged by these standards, the wartime financial 
system is obviously far from perfect. Let us briefly 
consider how far the two main requirements are being 
met. Are decisions of economic mobilisation being 
made on strictly real, physical, non-financial grounds 
alone ? Clearly not. There are still too many cases of 
policies that would be desirable for their physical 
results being held up for reasons that are fundamentally 
financial. What, for example, are the difficulties that 
are Impeding the concentration of retail trade and the 
consequent release of the biggest single reservoir of 
man-power in the country ? There is no anxiety that 
concentration would make it impossible for goods to 


be quickly or adequately distributed from wholesaler 
to consumer. How purely financial are the difficulties 
can be seen by reflecting how quickly they would dis- 
appear if it were found practicable to guarantee to 
every shopkeeper now in business his pre-war, or even 
his present, income, For finance to hold up necessary 
action is bad enough ; but the case is worse when it 
leads to the positively wrong thing being done. Early in 
the war it was argued that the motor industry must be 
allowed to continue manufacturing for the home market 
because it was only by securing a large volume of pro- 
duction that it could afford to compete in the export 
market. Events have dealt faithfully with that conten- 
tion, but there are others hardly less mischievous. How 
much of the fumbling and hesitation in agricultural 
policy is due to the fact that the avoidance of ioss to 
the farmers has been considered as an object of policy, 
instead of the avoidance of starvation for the com- 
munity ? In how many control schemes have needless 
complications been introduced in order to provide a 
** livelihood ’? for middlemen who suddenly had no 
useful function to fulfil? The argument is not that the 
motor manufacturer, the farmer, the middle man ought 
to have been ruined, Indeed, it is exactly the contrary ; 
the incomes of these sections of the community should 
have been considered as a problem entirely separate 
from the use of steel, the import of feeding-stuffs and 
the distribution of controlled commodities. 

In its second aspect, that of attaining equality of 
sacrifice, financial policy has been even further from 
success, Indeed, even the effort that has been made 
to reach equality has varied according to the origin of 
the loss to be provided against. Thus when the 
** sacrifice ’? takes the very deliberate and visible form 
of money to be handed over to the State, a considerable 
effort has been made to choose equitable taxes and to 
avoid the indiscriminate inequity of inflation. Where 
the loss arises from German high explosive, the effort 
has been much less consistent and successful. Losses 
suffered by shipowners and the owners of commodity 
stocks are covered. Until very recently the loss suffered 
by the owners of bombed buildings was left to lie where 
Hitler dropped it. The first draft of the War Damage 
Bill contained a number of specific inequities ; and 
even after their removal, the Act suffers from 
what might well be regarded as the fundamental defect 
that the “ sacrifice ’’ represented by these losses is left 
to be borne, in the first place, not by the whole com- 
munity, but by the class of property-owners, who are 
no more responsible than their fellow-citizens for the 
fact that the country is at war. There is a third form 
of ** sacrifice ’? in which even less effort at equalisation 
has been made. These are the losses that emerge 
neither from the Budget nor from German high explo- 
sive, but from the indirect effects of the war. It is in 
this class that the seaside landladies, the travel 
agencies, the shopkeepers in evacuation areas and their 
fellows in misfortune fall. They are no more respon- 
sible for the war than other classes of the public, but 
they have suffered much more from it. The State has 
recognised their sufferings ; but all that it has done— 
in the Courts (Emergency Provisions) Act and 
now in the new Liabilities (War-Time Adjustment) 
Bill—is to pass some part of them on to those who 
are unlucky enough to be the creditors of unlucky 
debtors. 

In peacetime, real activities and monetary trans- 
actions march together. The income that is derived 
from a particular activity is the incentive that calls it 
into existence. It would be wrong to say that monetary 
incomes should never be interfered with, but inter- 
ference with them has real results that must be taken 
into account. But in war the connection between real 
activities and monetary transactions is very largely 
broken. More and more of the activities of the com- 
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munity are undertaken without regard to the money 
incomes that will result, and previous paragraphs have 
illustrated the unfortunate consequences that follow 
from a survival of the money criteria of peacetime into 
the changed conditions of wartime. From the theo- 
retical standpoint, there are two solutions of the 
dilemma, One would be to abolish money altogether in 
wartime ; to provide every citizen with his board and 
lodging and assign him his duties. The other would be 
to keep the monetary circulation in existence but 
deprive it of its controlling function. Since the first 
solution is impossible, the second is, in effect, the only 
one worth considering. 

The ideal financial policy for totalitarian war would 
therefore be to guarantee an income to every citizen, 
unconnected with the work he does ; to call on him to 
do any work that is required ; and completely to con- 
trol what he could consume. This has been called an 
ideal, and it is certainly impracticable in the actual 
world, for a variety of reasons ranging from adminis- 
trative imperfections to psychological obstacles. But if 
the ideal could be attained, it would have superlative 
advantages. The individual would not then have to 
suffer, in addition to the inescapable sacrifices of war, 
the additional bitter burden of being discriminated 
against by accident. It would be possible to mobilise 
resources, to concentrate industries, to expand some 
forms of activity and close down others—all without 
thought for the individual misfortunes that these 
actions at present entail. And when the war was over, 
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the pre-war distribution of activities and consumption 
could be re-created. Not only would the mobilisation 
of resources be facilitated ; three universal wishes 
could be met at once: ** Put us all in khaki till it’s 
over,” ** We’re all in the same boat,’’ “* We’ll start 
again where we left off.”’ 

The statement of the ideal does at least serve as g 
pointer to practical policy.. It suggests that, wherever 
it is possible, the state should deliberately try (as the 
Nazi State has tried) to maintain incomes in their 
pre-war relationship to each other. There are, of 
course, the two great provisos—that the spending of 
income is controlled, and that nothing is allowed to 
interfere with the mobilisation of resources for the 
war. But where those two provisos can be met and 
the practical difficulties can be surmounted, the bias 
should be towards, not against, the payment of com- 
pensation for loss either of income or of capital. To do 
so will, of course, ‘* cost money.’’ But if present con- 
sumption is controlled there is little risk of inflation 
during the war arising out of compensation for loss 
of income, while compensation for loss of capital 
would not normally be payable until resources become 
available after the war. In any case, if loss has 
emerged, a fair distribution of the burden will lessen 
rather than increase its weight. The State cannot, in 
wartime, evade responsibility for what happens to the 
community, nor can the community dissociate itself 
from the individuals who compose it. In a very real 
sense, we are all. members one of another. 


The Russian Front 


HE problem of Russian foreign policy since the 
outbreak of war has been how to keep out of it. 
It is possible to interpret this policy of ‘* non-involve- 
ment ’’ in terms of a dialectical determination to see 
the capitalist world fight itself to extinction and, as sole 
survivor, to inherit the earth, but the determining 
factors are probably simpler. All along Russia’s 
western frontier stands the German army. The only 
obstacle which has so far held the German tank is the 
English Channel. Russia enjoys no such immunity. 
Even the Urals are far away. At almost any cost, the 
Russians must avoid giving battle. This fundamental 
pre-occupation has not changed, but the fortunes of 
war in the West account for the vicissitudes of the 
policy expressing it. 

In the first phase of the war, Russia fell into a false 
security. The Nazi-Soviet Pact, which turned the 
Germans west once Poland was overrun, appeared to 
guarantee Russia a period of tranquillity during 
which the Germans would try vainly to break through 
the Maginot Line, and the armies of the European 
Great Powers would exhaust themselves in indecisive 
combat. The Soviets went about enlarging the zone of 
their security—Russian-Poland, the Baltic States, 
Finland, Bessarabia—and profited by their immunity 
to recover the Czarist patrimony. 

This phase closed with the collapse of France and 
the failure of Goering’s air squadrons over Britain. It 
was the worst possible outcome from the Russian 
standpoint. The German army was once more unem- 
ployed, and the toughness of Britain’s defence and the 
extreme hazard of invasion suggested that the Nazis 
would find it hard to fight to a decision in the West. 
Soon after, the collapse of the Italians in the Balkans 
and Libya created something uncomfortably like a 
war on two fronts. The Russians know that it is a 
cardinal principle of German strategy to avoid a dual 
commitment. The West was obstinately undefeated 
and gaining strength with America’s intervention. The 
Germans might well argue that, after all, the Eastern 
front would be easier to liquidate. There is reason to 
suppose that the Soviet Government did so interpret 
the intentions of the German General Staff. The old 


halcyon days of blockade and Maginot Line and the 
little peoples of Eastern Europe falling like nine-pins 
were over. After September, 1940, the Russians were 
in a very much worse situation than that of the 
early summer of 1939. 

Three themes run through recent manifestations of 
Russian foreign policy. The fact that they are to some 
extent contradictory helps to explain the apparent in- 
consistencies in the Kremlin’s conduct of affairs. The 
aim, ** non-involvement,”’’ is perfectly consistent. The 
methods are not—no new phenomenon in Russian 
diplomacy. One theme is the avoidance of any action 
that might provoke the Germans to action, Only on 
one occasion since the rapid German advance into the 
Balkans and on to the Black Sea and the Dardanelles 
began, have the Russians done anything to impede 
Germany’s invasion of their sphere of influence. Their 
compliance went so far that M. Molotov visited Berlin 
last November, after the dismemberment of Roumania, 
and a new trade agreement was signed in the new year 
when Nazi infiltration into Bulgaria had already 
begun. 

The one action to which Germany could hardly avoid 
giving an unfriendly interpretation belongs to the 
second theme, that of encouraging other nations by 
their resistance to make Germany’s advance eastwards 
as difficult as possible. On the morning of Germany’s 
invasion of Jugoslavia and a week after the sensational 
change of regime, Russia signed with Jugoslavia 4 
Five Year Pact of friendship, which was of no military 
significance, but was undoubtedly intended to encou- 
rage the Slav peoples in their resistance. To this cate- 
gory of encouraging others to fight also belongs much 
that has been said in recent weeks by official and seml- 
official Russian spokesmen, for example, the censure 
of Hungary’s and Bulgaria’s subservience to Germany 
or the guarantee to the Turks that in a defensive war 
they would have nothing to fear from Russia. 

Both these policies—conciliation towards Germany, 
encouragement to Germany’s potential victims—are 
clearly designed to keep Russia out of war, not to 
strengthen Russia’s position should war become inevit- 
able. The third trend in recent Russian diplomacy 
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appears to accept the likelihood of war and to take 
what steps are possible to strengthen the country’s 
military and strategic position ; clearly this involves 
contradiction with the policy of doing nothing to 
provoke Germany, since Germany is the enemy against 
whom provision must be made. Into this category falls 
the Pact with Japan. The pledge of neutrality given by 
Japan to a belligerent Russia can mean only one thing 
—that if Germany forces a war, Japan will not harass 
the Russians in the Far East. To the extent, therefore, 
that confidence can be placed in the consistency of 
Japanese diplomacy, Stalin has exorcised the spectre 
raised by the signing last September of the Tripartite 
Pact. To this category also belongs the latest move in 
diplomacy—the ban placed on the passage of war sup- 
plies through the Soviet Union. The ban was imposed 
after Germany and Japan had reached an agreement 
to exchange German aircraft parts for Japanese naval 
units and it may therefore be interpreted as Russia’s 
move to avoid contributing to a strengthening of its 
two potential enemies. 

It may be asked why, if the Russians are seeking to 
consolidate their position, they have not made some 
attempt to reach an understanding with those Powers 
which have already openly ranged themselves against 
their potential enemy—Britain and the United States. 
The reason is, of course, that the Western Powers are 
already doing all they can to defeat Hitler. A hand- 
shake from Moscow would not make them fight any 
harder, but it would involve Russia in war. An alliance 
or a rapprochement, or even a covert understanding, 
with Germany’s enemy in the West would un- 
doubtedly lead the Nazis to do what the Russians still 
hope they will not do, turn to the Eastern front before 
finishing with the West. 

It is impossible to estimate how real the German 
threat to Russia may be. Only the German General 
Staff possess the data for such a calculation. There 
have been signs that aggressive action is intended. 
German divisions are undoubtedly massed along the 
Russian frontier; the Soviets are clearly perturbed by 
the recent arrival of German reinforcements in 
Finland; and it does not appear that the Russo- 
German Pact put an end to the Nazis’ encou- 
ragement of Ukrainian irredentism. Yet these activities 
may only be a phase in the war of nerves. The deter- 
mining factor is whether the German generals believe 
it possible to crush Russian resistance and to estab- 
lish German control of at least Russia-in-Europe in one 
short campaign. No country has so far withstood the 
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The campaign in Greece is virtually at an end, 
although there are reports of three Greek and British 
divisions still resisting in the Peloponnese. For a full 
report the British people must wait until the operation 
is complete, but according to a preliminary estimate, 
48,000 of the 60,000 Imperial troops have been safely 
evacuated in incredibly disadvantageous circumstances 
—the Germans had rendered the Pireus unusable—and 
miracles of improvisation and co-ordinated action must 
have been performed to make possible an evacuation 
with apparently few of the favourable conditions of 
Dunkirk. Athens was occupied on April 27th, and 
the Nazis have discovered a quisling in General 
Kollakoglu, who is already repeating the stale 
formulas of loyal collaboration, work and peace and 
ringing the changes on the ‘‘ cowardly flight” of the 
British Army and the Greek King. However, his sub- 
Servience has not prevented the dismemberment of 
Greece. The appetite of the Bulgarians is disgustingly 
insatiable. Not content with Jugoslav Macedonia, they 
now occupy Greek Thrace, Western Macedonia, Florina 
and Castoria. Bulgaria has little to learn even from Italy 
on the function of the jackal. The fighting in Greece is 
yet another illustration of the lesson already driven 
ome on the battlefields of Europe. Modern war is won 


m the factories. Man for man, Allied forces were as 
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impact of the Panzer divisions. There was little in the 
Finnish war to suggest that the Red Army would give 
a better account of itself than the armies of France. 
On the other hand, the Napoleonic precedent is not 
encouraging. It is, of course, possible that the Germans 
could count, in the event of war, upon a large Fifth 
Column in Russia. The purges of 1936 and 1937 were 
drastic enough, but it is not certain on which side the 
purgers themselves may ultimately be found. Here 
again only the German secret service is in a position to 
calculate the probabilities. 

It is often assumed without discussion that British 
diplomacy should endeavour at all cost to secure a 
rapprochement with Russia, Hitler fears above all, so 
the argument runs, a war on two fronts. It is there- 
fore in the interests of Britain that Russia’s support 
should be enlisted and battlefronts established in the 
East as in the West. This argument obviously accepts 
a Napoleonic outcome to a German attack on Russia. 
Is it so certain ? If the Russians were overwhelmed in 
a quick campaign, and the Germans had the oppor- 
tunity to integrate the grain and oil and coal and 
industry of Russia into their war economy, the Allied 
fortunes of war would have taken a decided turn for 
the worse, It is not self-evident that the entry of Russia 
into the war would serve British interests. A Russia, 
master in its own house and immobilising many units 
of the Germun army and air force, may well be the 
best that Britain can hope for in the East. Only if 
Germany’s Blitz tactics failed and the German armies 
were bogged on the Russian plains would Russian 
participation serve the Allied purpose, and there is no 
guarantee that this would be the outcome. 

The situation appears, therefore, to demand that 
British diplomacy in Russia should be comparatively 
passive. Russia will reject any overtures which increase 
the risk of war, and if they led to rapid and victorious 
German intervention, the Allied cause would suffer. 
In the one guise in which a war in the East would serve 
Britain—that of a long drawn-out and indecisive con- 
flict—it is Russia and not Britain that would be in need 
of assistance and the overtures could be safely left to 
the Kremlin. Nothing in the East can deter the Allies 
from continuing the struggle in the West, and Russia 
need have no fear that the war would be called off if 
the Nazis were to attack “‘ the citadel of Bolshevism.”’ 
In the event of a German attack, this assurance should 
be conveyed to the Russian Government. Beyond this, 
Russo-British diplomatic relations should be regarded 
as the problem not of London but of Moscow. 


THE WEEK 


courageous and disciplined as any troops the Germans 
could put in the field. But they never met the enemy 
man to man. They met him man to machine and went 
down in the unequal contest. It is likely that the Greek 
campaign as a whole must now be seen as the first phase 
in a larger strategy with Suez as its next objective. One 
thrust of a two-pronged attack lies through Libya and 
Egypt, the other through Turkey, Syria and Palestine. 
The capture of the Greek islands of Lemnos and 
Samothrace, which command the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles, and the German reinforcements of the Italian 
garrisons in the Dodecanese are contributing to the 
encirclement of Turkey, which began with the occupa- 
tion of Constanza, Varna and the Turco-Bulgarian 
frontier. The Germans are in a position to exercise 
extreme military pressure on the Turks, and there is 
little in their recent diplomacy to suggest that the 
pressure will be resisted if exercised 4 l’outrance. 


* * * 


Forward to Suez? 


The new advance into Egypt has clearly been 
designed to synchronise with the close of the campaign 
in Greece. The Germans claim that when they have taken 
Crete they will use the island as an advance and naval 
base for attacks on Alexandria. Yet the lesson of Malta 
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and Rhodes and Castelorizo is that islands are not such 
easy prey, even when adequate sea power can support 
landing parties. The potential threat from Crete is, how- 
ever, less serious than the situation which may develop 
in the Western desert. After a week’s lull, broken only 
by yet another abortive attack on Tobruk, the Axis 
forces are again in motion and have advanced five or 
six miles across the Egyptian frontier to take Sollum. 
Here their advance has come to a halt again. The three 
columns are composed of Italian forces, and it is possible 
that they are being used as a shield for heavier German 
units, Their attack is delayed until a sufficient head of 
machines and aircraft and stores can be collected to 
make another drive comparable in speed to the one which 
brought the Germans from Benghazi to Bardia in a few 
days., This is no easy task. All supplies must come the 
long route from Tripolitania and must survive the 
harassing attacks of the British air force. Much has been 
done by troop-carrying planes, but these aircraft are 
excellent targets and the work of reinforcement is corre- 
spondingly costly. The loss of a whole convoy in the 
Mediterranean still appears to be having a hampering 
effect, and behind another lightning advance lies the 
danger of advance units cut off and of a British foray 
from Tobruk strong enough to disorganise the Germans’ 
attenuated lines of supply. There is no reason to suppose 
that when the attack comes it will not be devastatingly 
heavy, yet the difficulties facing the Germans should not 
be underestimated. The fall of Dessie and the ending of 
Italian resistance in Abyssinia will free aircraft imme- 
diately, and troops and machines in a short time, for 
use on the vital northern front. Air squadrons certainly 
and possibly equipment are being brought back from 
Greece, and with the close of the Balkan campaign 
General Wavell is free to concentrate entirely upon the 
defence of Suez. Whatever the next weeks may bring, the 
fortnight’s delay imposed on the German forces in Libya 
has already contributed to their ultimate defeat. 


* * * 


Convoys and Patrols 


The unpleasant news from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean has had the effect in America of calling forth 
impressive reaffirmations of the policy of aid to the 
democracies, both in general and in particular. On the 
wide issue of policy, Mr Cordell Hull, Colonel Knox 
and the President himself have all re-emphasised the 
point that every German advance is an additional 
reason for rapid American action to ensure his ultimate 
defeat. The isolationist propaganda is becoming ever 
more shrill and irresponsible—but there is no reason to 
doubt that the great majority of the American people 
are behind Mr Roosevelt. There are indications that he 
judges the time ripe for another of his very effective 
radio addresses and, in all probability, for a further 
step forward in policy. Whether this will take the form 
of naval convoys remains to be seen. The system of 
*‘ neutrality patrols’? has already, it’ appears, been 
extended to cover the greater part of the Atlantic Ocean 
and to occupy the whole of the Atlantic Fleet, and the 
President has made it clear that it will be further 
extended into the ‘*‘ combat zone ”’ itself if need be. He 
has also asked for 2 million tons of existing American 
ships to be made available immediately for shipping 
supplies to the democracies. These ships, in their turn, 
will need protecting. The “neutrality patrol’ can 
be of great assistance to the British Navy, without 
itself taking any offensive action. But convoys or patrols 
whose duty was more than observation would be still 


better. 
we 


Domestically, the incidence of labour troubles con- 
tinues to excite the widest attention. This subject is 
dealt with in some detail in messages from our New 
York and Washington correspondents on page 586. The 
strike in the coal industry, after lasting long enough to 
have a perceptible effect on the output of munitions, 
has now been settled, at least provisionally, by 
Presidential mediation. This strike had a number of 
features of particular interest. In the first place, it was 
called by the United Mine Workers, of which Mr John 
L. Lewis is president. Mr Lewis’s opposition to the 
President in last autumn’s election, his close association 
with the CIO, and his membership of the isolationist 
America First Committee inevitably inject an element 
of politics into the dispute. Secondly, the strike raised 
once again the very difficult and delicate matter of the 
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‘‘ wage differential ’’ which, in coal mining as in other 
industries, exists between the North and the South. 
The President’s mediation persuaded the owners of the 
Southern mines to agree to the same wage increase as 
had already been conceded in the North—namely, $} 
a day. But they have not agreed to remove the 
differential in their favour of 40 cents a day. The 
question is to be argued while the men go back to work, 
but it may yet cause a renewal of the strike. 


* * * 


The Battle of Britain 


Neither the four-hour bombardment of Dover on 
Tuesday nor the setting-up of war emergency courts has 
so far turned out to herald the invasion—as some of the 
‘‘embattled’’ population of this island, almost. ex- 
pectantly, half believed. But the second Battle of Britain 
is on, a fact which critics of the weakness of General 
Wavell’s forces, by comparison with the call-up since the 
war began, should remember. The front line is in the 
Atlantic, where non-belligerent America is now takin 
a stronger hand. The back areas are Plymouth an 
Portsmouth, where the defences against sea-raiding— 
and military invasion—are nourished. German bombing, 
which like the attacks of the RAF, has become heavier, 
has lately shifted somewhat from commercial to naval 
targets, from arriving freighters and their cargoes to 
their fighting protectors. Merseyside and, for the first 
time intensively, the North-East have, it is true, had 
recent visits ; but for the time being Plymouth has taken 
over the distressful fame of Bristol. It is tempting to sup- 
pose that the latest raids are simply retaliation for the 
havoc done in naval Kiel ; and it can hardly be doubted 
that the occasional smiting of London has been largely 
retaliatory malice. But, for the second time, the first 
chords of a crescendo of direct assault are being played. 
What is happening at sea is not known; but on land 
there have been more disturbing accounts of delay and 
muddle. Plymouth has stood its great ordeal well and 
with outstanding courage; but, unfortunately, like so 
many of its predecessors, the town entered the front rank 
of bombed areas unprepared for many of the con- 
sequences of violent attack—in spite of the experience 
of the earlier sufferers. It is not panic which sends 
citizens from the worst-hit areas into safer surrounding 
districts ; but, as in the case of Southampton, it is sheer 
incompetence that does little or nothing for them when 
they wander. And it is yet another prime example of the 
constipated attitude of local—and central—authorities 
in these matters that Plymouth was not declared a 
evacuation area, and the children moved, long ago. 


* * * 


New Men 


There is support in many places for the suggestion 
that the Cabinet should be strengthened by the inclusion 
of men who, though they may not be party leaders, may 
prove in service to be statesmen. The suggestion is being 
linked to the revived demand for a small War Cabinet 
of Ministers with no departmental responsibilities— 
quite logically, for the Prime Minister’s refusal of this 
demand some months ago (a refusal which he has un- 
reservedly repeated this week) was based, in effect, on 
the contention that there were not enough able men 
available to man such a Cabinet and supply heads for the 
War Departments as well. Unfortunately, there is some 
misunderstanding. A number of critics are calling for an 
Imperial War Council in which each Dominion would be 
‘“* represented ”’ by its Premier. In the event, this might 
prove the best body to conduct the war, but only by 
accident. It is because it is “‘ representative ” of the 
parties, in the sense that it is made up by a nice balance 
of the various parties’ leading members, that the present 
Government is scarce of the broad talents which Mr 
Churchill needs by his side to lighten his responsibilities. 
One man cannot wage a war—not even Mr Churchill ; 
and the critics, who have the utmost trust in the Prime 
Minister himself, remember that, in Mr Lloyd George’s 
War Cabinet in the last war, there were several states- 
men who could take their leader’s place in the decision 
of high policy. It is not a question of representing the 
Imperial Governments but of enlisting the Empire’s 
statesmen from the widest possible field of choice—of 
substituting an orchestra for a one-man band. This 1s 
not, of course, to ask Mr Churchill to ignore the 
politicians. That would be nonsensical. But there are 
men in the British parties with more ability and 
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character than their leaders, for leadership is too 
often the reward of long service or skilful bargain- 
ing. There are such men outside the parties; and 
the same may be true elsewhere. In peace and 
war alike, vigilance and criticism by Parliament are 
indispensable ; but, while party has been, and will be, 
the life-blood of democratic politics among the freedoms 
and choices of peacetime, it can be a stumbling-block 
during war, when there can only be one political aim— 
to win. Renewed crisis has not weakened Mr Churchill’s 
position. His Government still holds the confidence of 
Parliament and the nation ; and it includes many able 
men. It will be given a decisive vote of confidence in 
the debate on Greece next week. But, in the grand 
strategy of the battlefield and the workshop, it needs 
fresh leaders to share the Prime Minister’s burden. 


* * * 


Politics and Unity 


Axis claims that relations between Britain and 
Australia have been strained to breaking point by the 
defeat in Greece are ridiculous. They spring from the 
usual totalitarian misinterpretation of free speech ; 
criticism to them means disruption. The Australian 
people are solidly and resolutely in the war. All that has, 
in fact, happened is that they have been shocked by 
the swiftness of the reverse and the peril of their 
troops ; they have resented the apparent disinclination 
of the authorities to disclose bad news; and now they 
are given a daily bulletin, necessarily with no details, 
by their Army Minister. It is foolish, however, to pre- 
tend that all is entirely well; there has been a row in 
Australia. But, at bottom, the trouble there has nothing 
to do with the present crisis, which is only an occasion 
to reveal the difficulties that arise when politicians cling 
to party lines in days of national danger. Politically, 
Australian government is hobbled by faction, as much, 
perhaps, as in Canada, where the parties still bicker and 
clash, not so much perhaps as in this country before Mr. 
Churchill, but in a similar way. Labour will not join a 
National Government, though it holds half the seats in 
the Australian Parliament. Its leaders are members of 
the Advisory War Council, but will accept no executive 
responsibilities—except in a purely Labour govern- 
ment, Yet they claim, or appear to claim, equal rights 
in the decision of war policy in strategic crises. It is not 
possible for an Englishman to apportion blame, if any 
blame is deserved, between the Australian parties ; it 
may be that the parties in power have not done every- 
thing possible to bring in Labour. But, speaking from a 
country which was compelled by fire and peril to set 
aside its own party manceuvring, it is possible to assert 
that, if it is true, as both the acting Prime Minister and 
the Leader of the Labour Party have said, that Austra- 
lians are solidly united behind Mr. Churchill, and that 
every class is prepared to “‘ give all” for the common 
war effort—-and it is beyond all questioning true—then 
the best proof, and the best means to mobilise Australia’s 
entire resources, would be to set up a National Govern- 
ment, and so advance the day when the Empire’s leader- 
ship and statesmanship are equal to the resources, the 
willingness and the determination of the Imperial 
peoples. It is now for Australian civilians—as it is for all 
British civilians—to match in wisdom and exertion the 
immortal gallantry of Australian soldiers. 


* * * 


More News 


_ There has lately been criticism throughout the 
Empire of the way in which information about the war 
is given out. But one fact should not go unnoticed ; no 
critic has alleged that official news is false. This trust 
alone merits greater generosity ; and last week the Prime 
Minister promised Parliament to press for as much news 
as possible from the combatant areas. Information often 
cannot be given about the crucial stages of remote cam- 
paigns: details may not be known ; revealed, they may 
aid the enemy. On Sunday, Mr Churchill was blamed by 
nobody for not giving the “ facts’? about what was then 
going on in Greece and Egypt—though the spectacle of 
an Australian Minister reporting about the evacuation 
from Greece on successive days, while silence reigned in 
London, struck many people as odd. Often there is no 
news ; but the fact is that no news, in wartime and from 
experience, is taken as bad news; and it is no help to the 
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Allied war effort for American—and Dominion— 
journalists to struggle in vain for news from the authori- 
ties, sometimes merely for the release of known news, 
in order to combat German accounts of grave events, or 
for friendly wireless stations to be compelled to use more 
of Goebbels’s news to fill the gaps left by British reti- 
cence. It is part of the strategy of war itself that silence 
should be avoided whenever possible. But it should not 
be replaced by reassuring statements and encouraging 
comments. Mr. Churchill never errs in this way; but 
Departments do. The macabre memory of the French 
military spokesman making the best of meagre and days 
old news while the Germans plunged towards Paris last 
summer is still too fresh for this procedure to be accept- 
able. Britain and the Commonwealth—and the United 
States—have no right to news that, for safety reasons, 
cannot be published; but they have every right to all 
news that can be published, even about the Battle of the 
Atlantic, and to have it plain and unvarnished. 


* * * 


The ‘* Ration’? of Milk 


The domestic consumption of milk has been cut by 
a seventh, and there have already been protests. The 
need to curtail milk sales, in order to increase the output 
of cheese and in order to lay up stores of processed milk 
against the time later in the year when liquid supplies 
will dwindle, is not denied. It is the incidence of the cut 
as it is at present arranged that is criticised. It has been 
left to retailers to ration their customers, and the easiest 
way for them to do so, apart from haphazard discrimi- 
nation, is to reduce everyone’s purchases by a day’s 
supply, regardless of the quantity, large or small, which 
is already being bought per head, and regardless of 
visitors and troops on leave. This is obviously inequit- 
able. Lord Woolton himself has expressed his disapproval 
of the ‘‘ mifkless day.’’ But in whatever way the cut 
is carried out, it means that people who used to buy 
large quantities of milk still have ample, while 
those who only bought their minimum needs go defi- 
nitely short. The Ministry of Food does not believe 
that a specific rationing scheme would “ necessarily ” 
(whatever this may mean) improve the situation, and an 
‘* official ’’ has gone on record as saying that consumers 
could well go without 50 per cent of their supplies. It 
is, of course, true that, in comparison with other con- 
sumers, some could. That is the point. The prime im- 
portance of milk as a food is already recognised in the 
Government’s agricultural policy and in the provision 
of cheap milk for children and mothers—which is 
cushioning the harshness of the present position. 
Whether or not a rationing scheme is feasible or desir- 
able, the fixing of some minimum quantity per head 
—not per family, irrespective of its size, which is the 
Ministry’s fatuous concession—is clearly wanted. 


‘ry? a 
Exports & [Imports 
While the war has increased the already vital 
need for exports and imports, it has, at the same 
time, necessitated the introduction of numerous 


regulations and restrictions which add consider- 
ably to the trader’s difficulties. 


The Westminster Bank maintains specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain 
expert advice and assistance in dealing with 


such problems as arise, and it strongly advises 
those who are exporting or importing to con- 
sult it as soon as their intentions are known. 
Information is also available regarding Docu- 
mentary Credits—so necessary to the financing 
of war-time trade. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Manager of any branch or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


















































































































































































War. Zone Courts 


The establishment of war zone courts in England 
and Wales recalls the struggle which took place last 
summer between Commons and Government over their 
Enabling Act—the second Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act of 1940. Members of Parliament insisted that, at 
least in cases in which the death sentence was im- 
posed, there should be a right of appeal, and that this 
right should be granted in the Act itself, instead of 
being left to chance in the regulations to be made 
under it. This demand was conceded; and, in fact, the 
regulations also included the right of appeal for cases 
in which a sentence of seven or more years’ penal servi- 
tude has been passed, and for any other case which the 
president of the court thinks should be reviewed. More- 
over, the appeal tribunal, which will consist of three 
judges, can review the conviction as well as the sentence 
in these cases. With these exceptions, no appeal can 
be made from the decision of a war zone court, which 
consists of a High Court judge as president and two 
advisory members appointed from a panel of justices 
of the peace. There will be no jury, but both prosecutor 
and defendant can be represented by counsel, and the 
ordinary rules of evidence will be maintained. Although 
the purpose of the new courts is to expedite criminal 
justice in a time of emergency, it is probable that they 
will only be used for serious cases. Thus they can direct 
that a person should be tried by the ordinary courts if, 
having regard to the nature of the offence and the 
military situation, they think it advisable. On the other 
hand, they have to consider any representations which 
may be made to the contrary by an officer of His 
Majesty’s forces, and any representations he may make 
as to the gravity of the offence in the light of the mili- 
tary situation. Thus, although the courts are not, and 
do not resemble, courts martial, military considerations 
will be taken fully into account. The establishment of 
the courts is not, of course, a declaration that the mili- 
tary situation, which presumably can include the 
situation caused by air-raids as well as invasion, is 
retarding unduly the ordinary process of justice; or that 
invasion is at hand. It is a precautionary measure, and 
these courts cannot function in any area until that area 
has been declared a war zone by the Minister of Home 
Security. 


* * * 


Spain In Waiting 


Suez may determine the fate of Gibraltar; for there 
are signs that in spite of the very great pressure Ger- 
many is bringing to bear upon General Franco, he is 
playing a waiting game. Ever since the beginning of the 
war, Hitler’s diplomatic successes have varied in inverse 
proportion to Britain’s defeats. The Balkan campaign 
has had a profoundly depressing effect, but the collapse 
of resistance in Greece is obviously not decisive for the 
fortunes of the Mediterranean war as a whole, and it is 
in the outcome of this struggle that Spain is passionately 
interested. In Spain the German press and whisper 
campaigns continue. After reaching a frenzy of exaggera- 
tion with rumours of General Franco’s supersession by 
Senor Suher, they have concentrated in the last week 
more on Britain’s failures than on Spain’s domestic 
politics. It is difficult to assess the balance of power inside 
Spain. The Caudillo is sincere in his desire to avoid war. 
He is reported to have rejected all possibility of military 
collaboration, at least until the harvests are in. Other- 
wise Spain faces starvation, This delay also allows time 
for the Suez campaign to develop before Spain is com- 
mitted to any drastic step. The Army is divided. Many 
generals support the Caudillo in his desire for an inde- 
pendent course, others have listened to Germany’s 
fantastic schemes for the restoration of an Hispanic 
Empire. The Falange is openly for intervention, and it 
is with its connivance that the Nazis have been able to 
build up a Gestapo network in Spain, to prepare food 
and petrol reserves, and to supply at least the ground 
staffs at a number of key aerodromes, Behind Caudillo, 
Army and Falange are the forgotten men, the people. 
That their passionate desire is for peace need not be 
doubted, but their opinion will not be asked. They serve 
the cause of non-intervention only in so far as the risk 
of their passive or active resistance interferes with the 
calculations of the German General Staff. There are, 
however, more ways of invading a country than by cross- 
ing the frontier with a roll of drums. What would be the 
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popular reaction to an airborne invasion designed to 
occupy only vital military objectives with the acquies- 
cence of the Spanish Army ? Probably nil. The issue wij] 
be decided in Spain by the success of British resistance, 
The appointment of Lord Gort as Governor and Com. 
mander-in-Chief at Gibraltar has the right air of deter. 
mination, and in Dr Salazar Britain possesses a friend 
whose influence is all on the side of Iberian neutrality, 
But Suez remains the key. 


* * * 


The Line of Least Resistance 


The technical difficulties of industrial ‘‘ concentra- 
tion’’ are very considerable. The products of single 
industries may be extremely diversified ; machinery js 
very often not easily turned over to other uses; the 
factory space ‘‘ released ’’ may not be the space wanted 
by the Supply Departments. Nevertheless, the need to 
release labour and factory capacity for war work is s0 
urgent that these are simply obstacles to be overcome. 
In the latest bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, Mr 
G. D. N. Worswick suggests that, in the hosiery industry, 
the pooling of plant is being stopped far short of the 
possible degree, in order to preserve the large number 
of brands and designs; and this, of course, is the 
compromise most favoured by manufacturers. Unfor- 
tunately, the line of least resistance is almost always 
wrong in total war. It should be as plain in these 
industrial discussions, as it is on the Mediterranean 
battlefields and on the Atlantic, that this is the life-or- 
death stage of the war; and when it is a question of 
releasing resources for war production, the most radical 
solution is generally the right one. In this case, and 
indeed in the case of most industries, the radical—and 
right—solution is the production of pooled or standard 
products in each class of production (in each line of 
hosiery, for instance), the suspension of trade marks 
and the merging of the resources of all firms, large or 
small, in the common pool. The important point is 
physical concentration—the production of the allotted 
ration of output with the minimum use of resources, 
space and man-hours. As Mr Worswick points out, to 
‘fencourage individual firms to initiate the desired 
changes,”’ though in keeping with “‘ traditional British 
economic policy,’ does not do the job. Concentration 
schemes are hammered out ; but financial considerations 
are confused with the physical task in hand. Overhead 
charges, it is true, should be pooled, including the cost 
of maintaining closed factories; there should be com- 
pensation for hardship—if only to speed the war effort ; 
and in every financial arrangement there should be 
safeguards for the smaller and weaker units. But these 
are separate problems from the real one, in which there 
is only one interest, the nation’s safety and strength. 
Physically, there are no separate interests of firms and 
undertakings, only a single problem in each industry, 
or more precisely in each homogeneous line of manufac- 
ture, the problem of producing a fixed quantity of 
civilian goods with the least possible withholding of 
resources from the military effort. 


* * * 


Food Distribution 


In the Commons on Wednesday there were strong 
protests about the maldistribution of food supplies, and 
in particular about the excessive supplies secured by 
multiple stores. In his opening speech, Major Lloyd 
George had said that mistakes were unavoidable and 
would be rectified. It is sternness and planned command 
that the Ministry of Food most lacks in its vast labours 

oth in rationing and in the control of supplies and 
distribution. There are the food parasites, for instance. 
The offence of people who steal from bombed premises 
is plain and heavily punishable; but there are bigger fry 
in this criminal game. They do not steal and they would 
call themselves traders or business men; but they are 
looters, taking advantage of wartime conditions, none 
the less. The Chairman of one Food Price Investigation 
Committee claims that speculation is rampant. Goods 
change owners many times like stocks and shares with- 
out leaving the warehouse. Canned soup, sold by the 
manufacturer at 6s. 6d. a dozen, passes through the 
possession of seven successive middlemen and is retail 
at 14s. 6d. a dozen; canned marmalade, imported at 8}4. 
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a tin, is retailed at 38s. 6d. The Chairman, Sir Douglas 
McCraith, suggests that the middlemen should be cut out 
by law, and that producers or importers should sell only 
to wholesalers, and wholesalers only to retailers; that 
only licensed traders should be allowed to trade in food- 
stuffs ; that maximum percentages of profit should be 
fixed; and that offenders should be put out of business 
and fined or imprisoned. This would be common sense 
and simple justice. It is the full control which, for some 
reason, the authorities have hitherto been reluctant to 
impose; it has been obvious, ever since the war started 
and the speculators got busy, that some such step was 
necessary. Only the punishments seem lenient, for the 
penalty for the cruder forms of looting can be death. 


* * * 


Ships for Smokers 


In Tobacco, the trade journal, there is some inter- 
esting—and disturbing—news. Growers and exporters in 
the United States ‘‘ hope ’’ that shipments of American 
tobacco to this country may start at once ; and they are 
talking of shipments in the coming summer at the rate 
of 10 million lb. a month. On the face of it, it seems 
a shocking thing that any use of shipping space for 
tobacco should even be contemplated, by anyone, 
at this stage. Tobacco is, of course, important for that 
convenience which, nowadays, is lightly called 
“morale ’’; and lately there have _ been local 
‘shortages’ of cigarettes—very often, however, only 
in the sense that the popular brands have been tem- 
porarily missing. But there is no real deprivation. It is 
true that, since the second half of last year, supplies to 
retailers have been reduced by one-tenth, but the diffi- 
culty in the way of reducing the pre-war rate of con- 
sumption is that in the first year of the war demand rose 
by a fifth or more; and the belated attempt to cut it 
down results in these “‘ shortages.’’ Thus the proposal 
is to employ invaluable shipping space to _ bring 
in tobacco in order to maintain a higher rate of 
consumption than in peacetime—at a time when ships 
are desperately needed for munitions and food. The 
task of cutting down consumption has, admittedly, 
been made harder by the long period early in the 
war when the tobacco companies—from time to time 
parroting the statement that they had ‘‘ two years’ 
supplies ’’ (at the pre-war rate of consumption) in this 
country—complacently watched consumption mounting 
without doing anything about it; and the business of 
distributing supplies in accordance with the movement 
of population has been bungled badly—mainly, it would 
seem, from reluctance to cut down supplies really dras- 
tically in areas which have lost population. But the 
correct wartime policy for tobacco is still plain. At the 
most, consumption should not be above the pre-war 
level ; brands should be pooled and cigarettes sold loose, 
to save materials and labour ; advertising, which in the 
present situation is irrelevant, wasteful and actually 
harmful, should be cut down ; supplies should be properly 
distributed ; and there should be no imports. If the 
tobacco companies cannot carry this policy out, the 
Government should. This is a test case. 


* * * 


The Waste of Petrol 


Since there are very few uses for tankers other than 
the carriage of oil, and as Great Britain and the United 
States now control the. bulk of the world’s tanker 
capacity, it has been widely assumed that oil was one 
of the imported commodities in which Great Britain 
was least likely to run short. This belief has certainly 

n encouraged by the Government, which is not only 
enabling the owners of all licensed cars to obtain a 
small basic quantity of petrol, but also permits many 
of them, through the liberal operations of the system of 
supplementary allowances, to exceed their basic ration. 
As a result, many thousands of tons of petrol are still 

ing used by private consumers who, in the present 
emergency, could do without it altogther. If ever there 
was an example of waste it is the present method of 
allocating petrol and oil. Even if stocks in the country 
are being maintained, the Battle of the Atlantic is 
bound to take its toll of tankers, and the greater the 
number of tankers that can be held in reserve, the longer 
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their supply will last and the longer will it be possible 
to maintain the import of oil for essential needs. The 
time has clearly come when the lenient oe rationing 
scheme at present in force must go, and when the test 
of any allocation must be the use to which it is put rather 
than the mere possession of a car. This would exclude 
all private motoring except for essential purposes. It 
is unfortunately necessary once again to point out that 
so long as the administration of the system of petrol 
distribution is in the hands of a Board which represents 
only the oil companies, it is difficult to feel confident that 
the public interest is given its full weight. 


* * * 


The: Monthoire Policy 


Save for the fanatics of the Laval school, who still 
believe that France can secure Italy’s New Order réle of 
‘* most favoured nation,”’ it is not the outcome of the 
war in the Near East but economic necessities at home 
which will determine France’s policy vis-d-vis Germany. 
The Nazis probably realise that, however complaisant 
Admiral Darlan or De Brinon may be, so long as Marshal 
Pétain remains at the head of affairs, open collaboration 
—either political or naval—is out of the question. It is, 
moreover, questionable whether political collaboration 
is what the Nazis chiefly want from France. Over the 
economic aspects of the Monthoire policy, Marshal 
Pétain has no scruples; indeed, the idea of Franco- 
German collaboration for securing mutual benefits and 
prosperity has long been preached in the wealthy indus- 
trial circles in which Marshal Pétain has his connections 
with the economic life of France, and M. Lucien Romier, 
one of the Marshal’s economic advisers, has been for 
years an advocate of Franco-German collaboration. Any 
hesitations bred of the fact that Germany is waging war 
to the death on France’s former ally can be swept aside 
by the reminder that France’s economic rehabilitation 


is possible only through German co-operation. The 


makings of a bargain are there. Germany is desperately 
short of skilled industrial and agricultural workers. 
France has millions unemployed. Germany needs plant 
out of the range of British bombers. France has the 
equipment but lacks the raw materials which only 
Germany can provide. With the active collaboration of 
many great French industrialists economic collaboration 
is already well under way. Whether Germany can extort 
more than this remains to be-seen. The Nazis possess 
potent bargaining counters in the prisoners of war, the 
watertight zoning of France, and the undermining of the 
franc. These factors may be brought into play when the 
campaign for Gibraltar and North Africa opens. For the 
time being, economic collaboration is the order of the 
day, and apart from demanding that America shall not 
feed Hitler’s French workers there is little that Britain 
can do to alter the position. Her best hope is the passive 
resistance of the French people, but they, too, long for 
work and bread. 


* * * 


Public School Finance 
The Public and Other Schools (War Conditions) Bill, 


which came up for a second reading in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, throws into relief the financial 
difficulties which some public schools are now experienc- 
ing. Even before the war, a prospective big decline 
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in numbers was rendering them all over-capitalised. 
Now, some have to struggle with the costs of evacua- 
tion, while the registration of the under twenties 
will make those who go on to a University leave school at 
an earlier age in order to get through as much as 
possible of their University course before they are called 
up. Many schools, however, though they may find it 
difficult or impossible to make ends meet, are never- 
theless richly endowed ; their trouble is that in most 
cases the terms of the endowment prevent them from 
using the money where it may be most needed. By the 
new Bill, therefore, power is given for an Order-in- 
Council to be made enabling the governing body to apply 
the income or capital of any endowment for purposes 
other than those for which it was originally intended. 
The consent of the appropriate authority must be 
obtained to every proposal by a governing body to divert 
endowment funds; and the provision giving power to 
divert capital as well as income was inserted at the sug- 
gestion of the standing joint committee of governors and 
headmasters. It can therefore hardly be said, as was 
suggested when the Bill was introduced in the House 
of Lords, that power to alienate capital has been given 
indiscriminately by the Government without the consent 
of governing bodies—though it is quite true that the 
latter are still not fully and permanently represented on 
the joint committee. The Bill will help governors and 
headmasters alike in a peculiarly difficult period. But it 
cannot be regarded as a permanent solution to financial 
difficulties, and it may well be that public schools, too, 
will find their best salvation in concentration. 


Shorter Notes 


During the two hours’ period of summer time, which 
begins on Sunday, May 4th, the black-out period will be 
shortened. In Scotland, Northumberland, Durham and 
Cumberland, with their longer twilight, it will begin an 
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hour after sunset and end an hour before sunrise instead 
of the present half hour in each case. In the rest of Eng. 
land the period will be shortened by a quarter of an hour 
at each end, The chief drawback to the longer daylight 
period will be the added incentive to spend, but. it will 
also cause confusion in the country where single summer- 
time will govern the working day for agriculture, 
but not for anything else such as schools. Thus, 
on each farm there will be one time for the children and 
another for the cows. 


* 


In spite of the lesson of December 29th the City of 
London has not been able to make adequate arrange- 
ments for fire prevention throughout its jurisdiction, 
The chief reason is, of course, the very small residentia] 
population, which means that there is no pool of fire 
watchers from whom the City can form additional fire 
parties for firms unable, by reason of their small staffs, 
to make adequate arrangements under the Fire Preven- 
tion (Business Premises) Order. A new Order has, there- 
fore, been made under which, with certain exempted 
classes, all men aged 18-60, whose usual place of work 
is in the City, may be required to register and to be en- 
rolled for fire prevention duties in the City. 


* 


Another shocking total for road accidents is shown in 
the March return. The number killed was 834, compared 
with 496 in March last year. The number of deaths 
during hours of darkness was 369 and in daylight 465, 
compared with 235 and 261 respectively in March, 1940. 


* 


Parliament approved this week the draft regulations 
putting the Determination of Needs Act into effect. They 
will come into force, both for unemployment assistance 
- for supplementary pensions, in the first week of 
June. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Strikes in the United States 


The Labour Riddle 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


April 5th, 1941. 

Au way one looks at it—and there is a wide choice of 

ways in which it may be regarded—the news of the 
month for March was the outbreak of strikes. Strikes 
were fairly frequent during the autumn, but after the 
turn of the year they began to fill an increasing space 
in the Press and to occupy an increasing share of the 
public attention. It is frequently, however, almost 
impossible to discover, even by the closest reading of the 
most voluminously reported strike, exactly what issues 
are involved. The bituminous coal strike, which began on 
April Ist and is the largest now in progress, is different 
—here the United Mine Workers presented specific 
demands, of which the most important were for a 
guarantee of 200 working days a year and the elimination 
of the north-south wage differentiation. Sometimes one 
side presents its case in the form of a paid advertisement 
in the Press—as did the bus companies in the recent New 
York strike—but such statements are immediately 
denounced as ex parte (which they naturally are) and 
mendacious (which they may or may not be). 

To make matters more perplexing, it is now alleged 
that the space given to strike news in the Press is out 
of all proportion to the actual significance of the strikes 
themselves; that it represents an organised campaign of 


labour baiting, deliberately designed to prejudice the 
public by assimilating strikes to sabotage of the defence 
programme, with the intent of securing repressive or 
oppressive legislation. Others state a different opinion 
in analogous terms—that these strikes are deliberate 
sabotage of the defence programme, and are to be 
regarded as parts of a political pattern. 

The familiar aphorism of Sir Roger de Coverley that 
much might be said on both sides hardly applies. There 
are more than two sides. It is an irregular polyhedron ; 
and your correspondent is incapable of enumerating all 
these sides, let alone measuring them. 

First of all, the American labour movement has for 
several years been engaged in organising the labour 
element of an economy that formerly was mostly 
unorganised. In this process, what are called “ organi- 
sational strikes” are likely to be frequent. Secondly, 
this programme of organisation was divided between 
two rival and mutually antagonistic groups (omitting 
the numerous “‘ company unions’’), the AFL and the 
CIO. This rivalry may take the form of a strike, 
analogous to but distinct from the ‘‘ organisational” 
strike. Thirdly, the continuous process of changing 
techniques, notably in the building industry, creates 
conditions in which the new technique might rationally 
be allocated to either of two unions—for example, the 
use of steel windows instead of wooden windows raises 
the question of whether the installation of a window is 
carpentry or metal work. An allocation to either union 
provokes a protest and often a strike from the other 
union, This is the so-called jurisdictional strike. 
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Public Impatience 


All these types are frequent, and_ none . basically 
involves what is assumed to be the usual cause of strikes 


' _-wages, hours, or working conditions—although these 


questions may also be involved. Further, strikes are 
generally more propitiously timed when industry is 
active and labour scarce, regardless of the causes of the 
activity and scarcity. But when the activity is caused 
by a programme of intense national concern, as in the 
resent instance, these interruptions, however they may 
Pe regarded by their participants, are regarded by the 
public in a special light. The public rarely understands 
the specific issues of a strike, and usually does not much 
care. Under current circumstances it feels that it is, for 
once, an interested party, and its primary concern is 
not the right or wrong of either side, but the uninter- 
rupted process of production. Hence, the definite shift 
of public attitude from indifference to irritation, then 
to indignation, and, finally, on to something resembling 
exasperation. 

In a play produced some years ago in New York, 
one of the characters (a politician proposing an 
unsavoury suggestion to his colleagues who demur in 
apprehension of public opinion) remarks sagely, ‘‘ The 
great natural resources of apathy among the American 
people have barely been scratched.’ But while apathy 
may be rated an American virtue, dispassionate objec- 
tivity, in periods of rising temperature in the emotional 
atmosphere, never has been. Hence, the present readiness 
to fling (and to believe) extreme statements—on the one 
side, that the publication of strike news is labour-baiting, 
and a priori evidence of treasonable relations with a 
foreign power; and, on the other side, that every strike 
is sabotage, and a priori evidence of treasonable relations 
with a foreign power. It is not merely to the jealous 
that “‘trifles light as air are . . . strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ.”’ 


Strikes and American 
Defence 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT ] 


April 5th 


In the course of the last six weeks the strike situation 
has become the major domestic issue. A compilation 
made by the Labour Division of the Office of Production 
Management, at the request of the Chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, covering strikes in 
defence industries during the period September, 1939, 
to March 27, 1941, lists forty-three strikes directly affect- 
ing defence industry, and thirty further disputes 
regarded as secondary. (‘Twenty-three of the former and 
twelve of the latter began in February or March.) Since 
this compilation was published, a long-awaited stoppage 
has closed the River Rouge plant of Henry Ford, and 
the soft-coal contract has expired (on April Ist) with 
negotiations still pending for the renewal of the labour 
arrangements, 

Examination of the causes of the strikes indicates 
that, contrary to general opinion, the main contention 
in the defence strikes is not wages. According to the 
OPM analysis, wages are an issue in seventeen of the 
forty-three main strikes. Five of the strikes have been 
‘‘ jurisdictional ’’ disputes, either between the CIO and 
the AFL or between craft unions within the AFL. In 
nineteen cases, union recognition or union relations are 
are the main unsolved problem. 

In other words, labour, during the past weeks, has 
been attempting to do what industry did last summer— 
bargain for the basic arrangements under which the 
defence programme shall go forward. Last midsummer, 
business men were shying from Government orders. 

hey foresaw endless wrangling over contracts bound 
round with the red tape of the General Accounting 
Office. They foresaw changes of specifications after work 
was under way. They foresaw idle plant on their hands 
when the show was over, with continuing taxes on their 
expanded capitalisation. It took about three months to 
work out the terms on which industry has inaugurated 
the expansions of this past winter, terms providing for 
rapid amortisation of new capital investment, or for the 
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sale of such properties to the Government at the end of 
a given period, or for the original construction of pre- 
mises for defence work by the Government with private 
operation. 

At the time that the industrial bargain was made, the 
country was far less awake than it is at present to the 
need for speed in re-armament ; and the right of business 
to bargain is a generally recognised right. Labour is 
making its bid now under highly contrasting circum- 
stances. The right of labour to collective bargaining has 
less than a decade of legal recognition behind it. Certain 
major corporations like Bethlehem Steel and companies 
like Ford are still testing in the courts the necessity of 
compliance under the laws by which these rights were 
established. Picket lines at big plants are likely to lead 
to disorder. Disorder is front-page news. And the country 
wants deliveries now. 


‘*There Ought to be a Law”’ 


Action in this situation is taking a variety of forms. 
Speeches, Bills and resolutions in the State legislatures 
currently in session and in Congress indicate that a 
growing number of citizens believe that “‘ there ought 
to be a law.’’ For example, a Bill currently before the 
Oklahoma legislature (already passed by the State 
Senate) would make it a felony punishable by three 
years’ imprisonment and a $10,000 fine to solicit defence 
project workers for union membership. In the Federal 
House of Representatives, the Judiciary Committee has 
before it a collection of comparable proposals. The 
harshest of these would make advocacy of, or participa- 
tion in, a defence strike a treasonable offence, punishable 
by twenty-five years’ imprisonment, or, if the strike 
resulted in fatalities, by death. Another proposes amend- 
ment of the Selective Service Act to include registration 
up to sixty-five years and to empower the President to 
draft men for defence labour. A third provides for a 
compulsory ‘‘ cooling-off period ’’ before a strike could 
be called. 

Testimony that the legislators are echoing feeling in 
the country comes from the Gallup poll. The number of 
persons favouring unions even “in principle’”’ is drop- 
ping slightly; more than half of those currently dis- 
satisfied with progress under the defence programme cite 
strikes as the major cause of delay; and a just tabulated 
vote on whether labour union leaders are helping the 
programme as much as they should showed eighteen 
persons voting “‘ yes ”’ to sixty-eight voting “‘ no.” The 
recent decision of the AFL building trades to ban juris- 
dictional strikes among themselves on defence projects 
is evidence that labour is seeing the handwriting on the 
wall. Clearly, legislative action taken in the current 
public mood may undo many recent gains. 


The Administration’s View 


So far, administration policy is opposed to legislation 
as a means of halting strikes. The Government’s current 
answer is the executive order of March 19th, creating an 
eleven-man National Defence Mediation Board, with four 
representatives of employers, four of labour and three 
of the public, under the chairmanship of Mr Clarence A. 
Dykstra, President of the University of Wisconsin and 
Director of Selective Service. The President has speci- 
fically asked that legislative action be deferred until this 
Board is given a trial as a means of settling disputes 
certified to it by the Secretary of Labour. A number of 
cases have already been certified to the Board. Most 
important so far is that the Allis plant at Milwaukee. 
On March 26th Colonel Knox and Mr Knudsen of OPM 
demanded resumption of work at this plant, where a 
strike was in its tenth week, “ vitally affecting the 
delivery of navy orders.’’ The union (CIO) criticised 
their action as an attempt to force its hand, and work 
came to a stop again on April 2nd, after clashes with the 
police. The case was certified on April 8rd. 

With this case and the Ford case assuming large pro- 
portions, prophecies of a ‘‘ crack-down”’ are busily cir- 
culating in Washington. The two cases, both concerning 
CIO unions, would make a pair. Those present when the 
President addressed the White House correspondents— 
or listening over the radio—remember the burst of 
applause when he said: “It [the determination of 
America] must not be obstructed by unnecessary strikes 
of workers,’’ and they remember how he firmly con- 
tinued, “‘ or by short-sighted management ”’ across the 
applause. That sentence may have been the beginning of 
a formula. 
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- Nazi Trade in the Far East 
(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


March 20th 
(ERMAN exports to China, forwarded via Siberia, 


have this year maintained an average value of 
£250,000 per month. Some £175,000 worth of these ex- 
ports are being placed in the Shanghai market and the 
remainder in Japanese-occupied parts of North China. 
German aniline and other coal-tar dyes, as well as sulphur 
black, play the leading part in these exports, and account 
monthly for about £100,000 in Shanghai and about 
£35,000 in North China. Germany supplies 80 per cent of 
Shanghai’s imports of dyes. Over £50,000 worth of 
German machinery, supplied monthly to semi-official 
Japanese “‘ development ” firms in China, rank second. 
Other German exports to China include chiefly medicines 
and drugs, chemicals and some hardware. 

Proceeds from these exports fully serve for the pur- 
chase of Chinese supplies for Germany. Chinese Customs 
reports this year include dried egg products, bristles, pig 
intestines and horsehair among exports to the Reich. In 
Japanese-occupied China, the Misui Bussan Company 
works on behalf of the German purchases by dis- 
couraging egg shipments to Shanghai’s Anglo-Saxon ex- 
porters, while promoting the manufacture, in hundreds 
of small native plants, of dried egg products for 
Germany. As a result, since the beginning of this year, 
exports of Chinese egg products to Germany consider- 
ably exceed Shanghai’s shipments of eggs to London. 

These exports to Germany all follow the route via 
Dairen, Manchuli and Siberia, and the same route takes 
additional exports to Germany which the Chinese 
Customs list as shipments to Japan’s Kwantung Leased 
Territory. These latter exports are considerable, and 
make Kwantung Leased Territory rank third among 
the countries of destination for Shanghai exports. 
They mainly include black tea, buffalo hides and 
leather, vegetable oils and fats, as well as some raw 
cotton, and will soon include some high-class mineral oil 
products as well as wolfram and rubber. 

No value figures and but few other details are known 
about German trans-Siberian trade with Japan and 
Manchuria. Several heavy industry plants in Manchuria 
have in recent months reported the arrival of important 
items of German machinery, ordered before the 
European war and long overdue. Power plants in Japan 
proper also secured new German equipment. Japan is 
known to hand over to Germany some tropical produce 
and metals imported by herself, while Manchuria for- 
wards bean oil to Germany as well as other vegetable 
oils and fats. Problems of foreign exchange do not enter 
into this trade ; out of pre-war commercial transactions 
between Germany and Japan the latter is heavily in- 
debted to Germany, which has large commercial credits 
“* frozen ”’ in Japanese State banks to draw upon. On the 
other hand, although a special Italo-Japanese committee 
has been formed to promote trans-Siberian trade 
between Japan and Italy, there is no indication that 
such trade has assumed any significance. 


Russia’s Price 


The Germans have set up a special organisation to 
handle German trade with the Far East via Siberia. At 
the German end, this organisation makes use of the 
apparatus of the Hamburg-America Line, while the Far 
Eastern end is Jooked after by a group of German, Chinese 
and Japanese firms. At several points in Russia proper, 
as well as in Siberia, this organtsation maintains repre- 
sentatives and transportation experts. Berlin and 
Moscow are reported to have arranged for German-Far 
Eastern traffic through Siberia to the extent of 2,000 tons 
of goods per day, but the actual volume of this traffic is 
far below that. Russia is unable, or unwilling, to mobilise 
a sufficient number of freight cars. Delays are enormous ; 
carloads are known to have arrived in German-occupied 
territory as late as from three to six months after dis- 
patch from Manchuli or Vladivostock. Damage to trans- 
Siberian freight transport to and from Germany is very 
considerable. 

Russian charges for trans-Siberian transit traffic are 
extremely high, and since the closure of the Suez Canal 


have been multiplied. The Russians not only sharply 
raised, last autumn, their valuation of the Russian 
currency against the Reichsmark, but early this year 
they also doubled and trebled the basic freight rates for 
most commodities of importance in Germany’s trans. 
Siberian trade. For Germany, of course, it is the Far 
Eastern supplies that now count and not the cost of 
transportation, however high; nevertheless, this cost con- 
stitutes a serious burden for Germany, since Russia 
insists on transit freight charges being paid on a U.S, 
dollar basis. 


Canada’s New Wheat 
Policy 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT ] 
March 2st 

Tue King Ministry on March I2th made an announce- 
ment of its wheat policy for 1941. Mr Gardiner, the 
Minister of Agriculture, and Mr Mackihnon, the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, revealed the decision to follow 
the example of the United States in an attempt to 
curtail the production of wheat by giving bonuses to the 
western farmers for not growing it. The basic features of 
the Government’s new plan are that, in the next crop 
year, it will limit the amount of wheat of which delivery 
will be accepted by the Wheat Board to 230 million 
bushels, on a quota basis, with the present guaranteed 
minimum price of 70 cents per bushel (No. 1 Northern at 
Fort William) continued for another year. It will also give 
a bonus, at the rate of $4 per acre, on all land taken out 
of wheat production and cultivated in summer fallow, 
and at the rate of $2 per acre for land withdrawn from 
wheat growing and sown with oats, barley, rye, grass or 
clover ; if land, which earns this lower bonus, is still 
under the same crops in 1942, an additional $2 per acre 
will be paid. The system of paying for farm storage of 
grain will be contributed next year, but only on grain 
that comes under the farmers’ new quota. 


Estimates and Reactions 


The Government’s calculation is that the bonus should 
be an attractive inducement to the farmers to grow less 
wheat, because on the average small farm in the West 
$5 per acre is counted a fair profit on a wheat crop after 
costs of labour and seed have been allowed for; it also 
estimates that the acreage allocated to wheat this year 
will be cut to 65 per cent of the acreage of 1940. If 
farmers grow wheat in excess of their quota, they them- 
selves will have to assume the risk of finding a market 
for it. July Ist has been fixed as the “ deadline ” date 
on which farmers must be able to prove that their land 
is ‘‘ black ”’ in order to be able to collect the bonus for 
summer fallowing. There will be no change in the pro- 
cessing tax of 15 cents per bushel for wheat made domes- 
tically into flour, which the grain growers wanted to be 
increased. Moreover, the new scheme will not be applic- 
able to Eastern Canada, where farmers will be allowed 
to market as much wheat as they like to grow at the 
price prevailing this year. The Minister of Agriculture 
estimated that, if the 85 per cent “reduction were 
achieved and nine million acres withdrawn from wheat 
into summer fallow, the bonus payments would total 
$36 millions, but that, if 6,000,000 acres were summer 
fallowed and 3,000,000 acres given over to coarse grains 
and grass, the payments would be only $30 millions. 

The new scheme has not been received with much 
enthusiasm in Western Canada, and evidently does not 
satisfy the leaders of the wheat pools of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. On the day following the 
announcement they issued a joint statement, urging the 
Government to reconsider its 1941-42 wheat policy “to 
bring it more in line with the needs of Canadian agricul- 
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ture’; they criticised it on the ground that the basic 
guaranteed price of 70 cents which is being retained is 
too low to provide an adequate return to the producers, 
and that the projected reduction of wheat acreage is far 
too drastic an adjustment. The plan is also meeting with 
objections in Eastern Canada, particularly in Ontario, 
on the ground that the Government is giving bonuses to 
the western farmers for turning from wheat growing to 
raising products which will compete with those of eastern 
farmers. There already exists a serious disparity in the 
cost of livestock feed betwen the east and west ; mill 
feeds in the east to-day cost $26 per tan, but in the west 
the best wheat is available for feed at $17 per ton ; as 
a result the production of pigs in Saskatchewan has 
been doubled during the past year. Now, the western 
farmers are to be given a bonus of $2 per acre for 
growing barley, a favourite feed for pigs, and it is esti- 
mated that western farmers, who switch a quarter 
section of land (160 acres) from wheat to barley, will 
be given the cash equivalent of twenty-three pigs by the 
Federal Government. As a result the western farmers 
will be able to undersell their eastern brethren in pigs. 
Mr Gardiner admitted on February 27th that there was 
already a serious over-production of pork products, 
with two million pounds of pork going into cold storage 
each week, and fears are expressed that the present glut 
may be greatly exaggerated. It is also feared that the 
bonus on coarse grains will encourage the western 
farmers to turn to products like cattle, poultry, butter 
and condensed milk, which are the mainstays of the 
revenues of the eastern agriculturists. Ontario, as the 
richest province, will have to provide a substantial part 
of the funds for this new Federal subsidy to the west ; 
it is therefore forecast that many representatives of 
rural constituencies in Ontario will oppose the scheme on 
the ground that it is unfair to make it contribute to a 
subsidy, the ultimate effect of which may be harmful to 
its own farmers. 

The most powerful argument for the scheme, however, 
is the virtual impossibility of finding storage for another 
wheat crop like that of 1940. Official estimates indicate 
that, at the end of the current crop year on July 3ist, 
the carry-over of Canadian wheat will amount to about 
575 million bushels; according to figures given to Par- 
liament by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, this 
amount of wheat will occupy almost all the storage space 
available. The Government has made arrangements with 
elevator companies for the construction of temporary 
storage capacity at the head of the Great Lakes to hold an 
additional fifty million bushels of wheat, which will bring 
Canada’s total storage capacity for wheat up to 571 million 
bushels. To this can be added storage capacity avail- 
able in the United States for thirty-six million bushels, 
and an allowance of fifteen million bushels for grain in 
transit by rail or water, making a total of 622 million 
bushels. But, according to the Minister, from this figure 
there should be deducted an allowance of forty million 
bushels for working space and for accommodation for 
coarse grains, so that there would only be left capacity 
for 582 million bushels. 


New Blows Against 
Czechoslovakia 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 
April 20th 
Events in the Protectorate when Jugoslavia revolted 
are typical of the spirit of the Czechs. When Cvetkovic 
and Cincar Markovic yielded to the Axis demands, the 
Nazis ordered the streets of Prague to be decorated: with 
flags. Only a few flags, however, were to be seen, and 
these only on official buildings. But as soon as the people 
learned that Jugoslavia had found its soul, the town 
was a sea of flags. The rejoicing all over the country was 
80 great that several people in Brno were arrested for 
“unreasonable demonstrations.’’ Moreover, the heaviest 
blow so far against Czech nationalism was struck by the 
banning of the “‘ Sokol’ organisation. The Sokol was 
the biggest organisation in the Slavonic countries ; 
although a gymnasts’ organisation, it was not only con- 
cerned in physical training, but also in moral and in- 
tellectual education. In the U.S.A. it is the only link 
etween Americans of Polish, Jugoslav, Ukrainian, 
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Czechoslovak and Bulgarian extraction. The member- 
ship in the Protectorate included adults, adolescents 
and children of both sexes, and amounted to 6} per cent 
of the population. Every little village had _ its 
‘* Sokolovna ’’ (Sokol home), and the Germans seized 
1,000 buildings (with drill rooms, libraries and club- 
reoms), 200 swimming pools, 183 skating rinks, two big 
hotels and a large publishing house. When the Habs- 
burgs tried to suppress this movement during the last 
war it was the first signal for Czech rebellion. 


Agents Provocateurs 


The Gestapo are choosing reliable Nazis to pretend 
to be Czechs and mix with Czech society. When they 
succeed in making acquaintances they are to pose as 
organisers of the liberation movement and to recruit 
members for it. Then the prospective members are 
arrested. The following incident shows how the Gestapo 
organises a frame-up. A week alter the issue of telephone 
directories printed in German the telephone boxes in 
Prague were damaged by unknown persons; the tele- 
phone wires were cut, receivers broken and the direc- 
tories mutilated. The damage was so great that there 
was a danger that the public telephones would be out of 
action. A few days later, two students of the German 
university were caught damaging a box. After this had 
heen reported to the Gestapo, this activity immediately 
stopped. Even if Germans should be tried by a Czech 
court they can still hope for Nazi justice to liberate 
them. The Reich Protector, Herr von Neurath, has 
issued a decree to Czech courts reserving to himself the 
right to change and cancel verdicts which have already 
been put into execution, and the German authorities 
make extensive use of this privilege. 

The Czechoslovakian spas and holiday resorts are 
overcrowded with German’ children, who have been 
arriving daily during the last two months in large 
numbers. Hotels and private houses are commandeered 
for them in the simplest manner. A fortnight ago, the 
owners of country houses in beautiful Jevany, near 
Prague, were ordered to the police station, where they 
were informed that their houses were requisitioned. The 
children, among whom are Himmler’s offspring, walk 
about in the Czech towns clad in Hitler Youth uniforms, 
which causes great annoyance. 


Shorter Notice 


“An Outline of War-time Financial Control in the United 
Kingdom. By W. F. Crick. Macmillan. 59 pages. 6d. 
The only circumstance that will prevent this pamphlet 
from becoming the definitive description of the machi- 
nery of financial control that has grown up in this 
country since the outbreak of war is that events are 
still moving; and that single defect can be—and, it is te 
be hoped, will be—-removed by successive editions. The 
titles of the three main chapters sufficiently describe the 
scope of the pamphlet: ‘‘ The Control of Capital and 
Credit ’’; ‘‘ The Control of Purchasing Power Abroad ’’; 
‘* Frustrating the Enemy.” Mr. Crick has all the virtues; 
he is comprehensive, objective, lucid and accurate; he 
is to be congratulated on performing a most valuable 
service of exposition. 
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German Europe 


German Coal.—Germany’s coal industry and coal trade, 
traditionally organised by powerful syndicates, recently 
formed a new organisation called the Reich Coal Co- 
operative (Reichskohlenvereinigung). At the same time, 
the office of the Coal Commissar was dissolved. The task 
of the new organisation goes far beyond that of the 
dismissed Commissar, who was appointed in spring 1939 
with the object of increasing output. The new Coal 
Commissar, who has been appointed leader of the new 
organisation, is the director-general of the Hermann 
Goering Works, the State-owned concern which is the 
biggest coal producer in Germany. At the same time, a 
new Special Commissar for coal transport has been 
appointed, The stated objects of the new organisation 
are greater output, a higher standard of living of the 
miners, the equalisation of interests between different 
syndicates, the planning of transport and collaboration 
in the expansion of synthetic industries based on coal. 

Actually, the new organisation is hailed as a success for 
private industry, created by the initiative of private 
employers. But State contro! will remain as effective as 
before. The reasons for the reorganisation are manifold. 
The distribution of household coal according to a point 
system similar to that for clothing was cumbersome. It 
has been abolished, The former Coal Commissar dicta- 
torially increased wages, which in turn affected the 
earnings of the industry, especially when working at full 
capacity. In short, the industry, hampered by a shortage 
of labour, could not use the favourable situation of an 
almost unlimited demand for coal to its full advantage. 
The new organisation comes as an interesting compromise 
between powerful cartels, compulsory economic federa- 
tions, and control organisations working through the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs and State-owned concerns. 
Generally speaking, some restrictions on private initia- 
tive have undoubtedly been removed and other industries 
are expecting similar reorganisations. 

Germany’s war economy depends entirely on coal. 
Directly or indirectly the manufacture of synthetic pro- 
ducts consumes enormous quantities of coal, and the 
necessary increase in the capacity demands time and a 
large capital expenditure. Before the collapse of France 
Germany seemed to have solved her coal difficulties by 
the occupation of Poland, with an output of 38 million 
tons. But the conquest of Western Europe, as well as 
the extended industrial programme, created new diffi- 
culties. In 1938, Germany and the countries under 
German control produced 324 million tons of coal and 
208 million tons of lignite equivalent to another 50 
million tons of coal. Germany’s and Poland’s net exports 
of coal in that year amounted to 37 million tons, whereas 
the net imports of all the continental countries during 
the same year may be put at 57 million tons, Compared 
with peace-time demands, therefore, the continent is thus 
short of some 20 million tons of coal. Actually, in 1940, 
coal output was very small in the Saar territory, in 
Belgium and in France. During 1939, Germany may have 
reached the record of 1938 and there has probably been 
an increase in 1940, Nevertheless, coal and coke rationing 
for household consumption could not be avoided. 

Company reports covering 1939-40 indicate that there 
has been no actual shortage of coal for industry. But 
without adequate exports of coal to neutral and occupied 
or controlled countries, Germany cannot make full use 
of their industries. In the Ruhr, no rapid increase in 
coal output is possible, because of unfavourable working 
conditions, but in German and Polish Silesia working 
conditions are favourable for a new record output. This 
area produced 55 million tons of coal in 1938, and it is 
planned to reach an annual output of 100 million tons. 
But several years will be needed for this programme. 
The incorporation of Polish concerns into German com- 
panies has been completed and mechanisation is being 
speeded up. The coal mines in Northern France, which 
produced on an average 30 million tons a year, may soon 
reach the pre-war output. In Belgium and Holland, the 
mines are working normally and the greater part of the 
mines in the Saar territory will have been restarted by 
now. But shortage of labour, especially of skilled miners, 
is still the greatest obstacle to increasing output. During 
the winter 1940-41, miners were released from the army 
in great numbers; new machinery was installed; and 
increased wages were paid, intended to attract more 


workers. At the same time, a comprehensive scheme of 
training young workers to be skilled miners was 
introduced, 

With a strict system of rationing household coal, 
German Europe may be able to supply the industrial 
requirements of continental Europe; and the generation 
of electric power from water may relieve the situation, 
But there remains the problem of transport. With the 
exception of the Baltic, all the sea routes are closed, and 
the bulk of the coal has to be transported over land or 
on inland waterways. There are no waterways for the 
transport of coal to Italy and France. 


* 


Electricity.—The manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
aluminium, other light metals and most substitute 
products requires enormous amounts of electric current, 
and ever since 1938-39 electricity companies have been 
strained to the utmost of their capacities. The largest 
producer of electricity, the Rheinisch-Westfaelische Elek- 
trizitit Werke AG, reports a further increase in 1939-40 
in the supply of electric current. This concern operates 
250 power stations which are connected by a grid system, 
which includes in addition some 400 small stations. 
During 1940, new power stations began operation and 
the concern concluded agreements with Bavarian and 
Austrian companies for the construction of new water 
power stations in the Tyrolian Alps. The gross income of 
the concern increased from Rm. 111.7 millions in 1938-39 
to Rm. 122.1 millions in 1939-40. The total supply of 
current increased from the 8,200 million kwh in 1938-39, 
which was then roughly one-eighth of the total supply 
of electric current in the Old Reich. Two years ago the 
output was 6,200 million kwh, and it was only 3,000 
million kwh in 1931-32. 

The occupation of Norway and other European 
countries has led to plans for a European grid system 
based on the cheap water power in Scandinavia, on the 
one hand, and in the Alpine countries on the other, In 
February, 1941, a German-Norwegian body for the 
expansion of electricity generation in Norway was 
founded; and an increase of 10,000 million kwh is planned, 
of which the greater part will be transported by cable 
to the Continent. It will, however, take many years until 
the export of current can begin. 


* 


Savings.—The additional purchasing power of the 
great masses of the population has been absorbed to a 
large extent by the savings banks. But the actual in- 
crease in deposits held by the special savings banks can 
only be estimated. The latest official figures relating to 
June, 1939; shows total savings for the Old Reich 
amounting to Rm. 18,860 millions. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung estimates total savings deposits for Greater 
Germany at the end of 1939 at Rm. 21 to 22,000 millions, 
and at the end of 1940 at Rm. 27,000 to 28,000 millions. 
That is an increase of 30 per cent. during 1940. The 
greater part of the additional purchasing power has been 
absorbed by the banks. The most recent development in 
bringing back money and capital into the Treasury is 
a decree compelling all companies to reduce prices as 
soon as profits exceed ‘‘ normal’”’ proportions—which 
are measured by a 6 per cent dividend. If a company dis- 
covers that the reduction in prices should have been 
made earlier, the excessive profit gained over that period 
must be at once handed over to the Regional Treasury 
Departments. 

* 


Artificial Textile Fibre.—The output of staple fibre 
in 1940 is estimated by American sources at 300,000 
metric tons, against 200,000 tons in 1939 and 162,000 
tons in 1988. The output of rayon is reported to have 
reached 100,000 tons in 1940, against 67,000 tons m 
1938. The 1940 output of staple fibre and rayon would 
thus be 39.6 per cent of the total supply of textile 
fibres in 1938. During 1940, imports of flax increased 
considerably from Belgium, Holland and the Soviet 
Union. 
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The Battle of the Yuan 


a currency battle in China, the fight between the 
yuan of the National Government and the various 
currencies of the invader and his puppet authorities 
yields nothing in fierceness or importance to the other 
aspects of the struggle in that country, Two agreements 
signed on Saturday of last week between the Chinese 
Government and the Treasuries of the United States and 
Great Britain respectively should ensure that, for a time 
at least, that battle will be waged by the Chinese with 
greater equality of resources than they can at present 
command in the military field. The two monetary agree- 
ments place at the disposal of the newly constituted 
Chinese Stabilisation Board credits amounting to 
£5,000,000 and $50,000,000. These are being provided 
directly by the British and United States Treasuries and 
will be used, in the words of the official statements issued 
in Washington, where the agreements were signed, “‘ in 
order to check undue fluctuations in the exchange value 
of the Chinese yuan.”’ 

The external help to Chinese currency began with the 
establishment of the Chinese Exchange Stabilisation 
Fund in March, 1939. The British contribution to the 
initial resources of that fund amounted to £5,000,000 and 
was made by two British banks operating in the Far 
East, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and the 
Chartered Bank, whose interests in this operation were 
fully safeguarded by a British Treasury guarantee. Last 
December it was announced that the British Government 
had agreed in principle to extend the sterling credits to 
the Chinese Government by a further £10,000,000. Of 
this total, £5,000,000 was made available for financing 
Chinese purchases within the sterling area, This was a 
merchandise credit, and its proceeds were never placed 
at the disposal of the Chinese Stabilisation Fund, The 
balance of £5,000,000 was promised in the form of a 
Stabilisation Fund credit as soon as the necessary 
technical details for operating it had been worked out. 
It is this £5,000,000 which has now been credited, not 
to the Exchange Stabilisation Fund, but to the Stabilisa- 
tion Board which is to take its place. 

The establishment of the Stabilisation Board is a token 
of the concerted approach now being made by the 
Chinese, American and British authorities to the problem 
of monetary stability in China. The Stabilisation Fund 
was established to operate the fund fed by exchange 
contributions from Chinese and British sources. The 
Management Committee operating it consisted of three 
representatives of the Chinese Government, Mr. C. 
Rogers, of the Bank of England, and the managers of 
the two British banks which provided the initial con- 
tribution to the fund, Though the Committee must at all 
times have worked in close collaboration with the 
authorities operating the substantial United States dollar 
credits placed from time to time at the disposal of the 
Chinese Government, it remained essentially a Sino- 
British organisation. The Stabilisation Board, on the 
contrary, will crystallise the ‘Tripartite agreement 
emerging out of the parallel monetary agreements signed 
at the end of last week. It will have three Chinese repre- 
sentatives, one nominee of the United States Treasury, 
and one member appointed on the recommendation of 
the British Treasury. Mr Rogers will hold this last 
position. The Board will co-ordinate the highly compli- 
cated task of Chinese exchange control with an effective- 
ness and unity of objective which was not possible under 
the former arrangements. It should, however, be realised 
that the exchange resources of the fund cannot be 
pooled and used as one homogeneous masse de 
manceuvre, Even in a free market such as Shanghai, 


sterling remains a controlled currency and, unless the 
sterling that is being placed at the disposal of the 
Chinese Stabilisation Fund is given the attributes of 
ready convertibility into gold or United States dollars 
at the official rate, it will not mix readily with the 
United States dollars which will form the other part of 
the Fund’s resources. Thus the dollar and sterling sides 
of the Fund will be operated separately—but under the 
control of one and the same authority. 

The difficulties that must be faced in attempting the 
task of exchange stabilisation in China are formidable. 
In the first place, the efforts of those who are endeavour- 
ing to give the yuan some semblance of stability must 
be seriously hampered by the fundamental fact that far 
from the whole of the proceeds of Chinese export trade 
now reach the agents of the Government. The Treaty 
ports are in Japanese hands, but the leaks through their 
control, though they have been, and still are, consider- 
able, are gradually being stopped. In the second place, 
the difficulties which the yuan is encountering in its 
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struggle for survival are increased by’ the fact that not 
vnly the enemy, but his fifth column are within the 
gates. Wherever the Japanese army pushes in, the 
military yen follows it. In the territories under Japanese 
control and governed by puppet authorities, local -cur- 
rencies have sprung up, The most important of these 
is that issued by the Central Reserve Bank which was 
established in Nanking last January and has since 
opened a Shanghai office. The difficulties of propping up 
a basically weak currency (as the yuan is, because of 
the Japanese control of the main outlets for Chinese 
exports) are increased many times when competing 
currencies are circulating side by side with it in its 
domestic market. The Japanese and their puppet Govern- 
ments can to some extent force their currency into 
circulation, and in exchange obtain notes or credits 


expressed in terms of National Government yuans, If: 


they offer these yuans on the open market, and if the 
Stabilisation Board, in performing its function of 
‘checking undue fluctuations in the exchange value of 
the yuan,”’ sells sterling and United States dollars 
against them, the exchange resources provided to sup- 
port the yuan will, to this extent, merely have found 
their way into the coffers of the enemy. 

Can this be avoided? In theory, it could be, provided 
an effective scheme of exchange control could be devised 
in China. If, for example, China could be brought within 
the scope of the British Special Account agreements as 
regards transactions with the sterling area, and if a 
similar technique could be applied to China’s trans- 
actions with the dollar area, all would be well. But 
effective exchange control, which is difficult enough to 
operate under the most favourable conditions provided 
by the United Kingdom with its sea frontiers, would 
create a nightmare of difficulties in a country such as 
China, where it would have to be operated without the 
help of a highly developed hanking system and where 
it would have its every move countered by the invader 
and his agents. In other words, the fact must be accepted 
that Shanghai, the centre on which the operations of the 
Chinese exchange control will have to be largely focused, 
will remain a free market. And this means a risk that 
some of the funds may be diverted to channels which 
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neither Great Britain nor the United States wishes to 
feed. 

That risk cannot be altogether averted, however 
cautious and cunning the operations of the Stabilisation 
Board may be. It must be accepted in the cause of up- 
holding Chinese confidence in the yuan. Under existing 
conditions the best way of averting this danger of 
diverting sterling and dollars into unwanted hands is so 
to underpin local confidence in the National Govern. 
ment’s yuan that the efforts of the Japanese and their 
puppet Governments to oust it from circulation and to 
obtain considerable holdings of it meet with as little 
success as possible. It should be pointed out that hitherto 
the measure of success met by the new currencies in 
supplanting the yuan has been surprisingly small. The 
military yen enjoys a forced circulation which does little 
more than outlast the initial transaction in which it was 
thrust on an unfortunate and unwilling Chinese merchant 
or peasant. The circulation of the Central Reserve Bank 
remains very modest. Its notes, which began by circu- 
lating at par with the yuan, now command an exchange 
premium over the National Government’s currency, but 
this is an artificial corollary of the attempts which have 
been made to link its exchange value to that of the 
value of the yuan 
can be held at about 3}d. this premium need cause no 
concern. In fact it will tend to favour the yuan as the 
basis of such export transactions as can still be financed 
in the free market. 

The resistance of the yuan to the heavy odds against 
which it has had to contend has been unexpectedly 
tenacious and successful. Its exchange value, since the 
establishment of the Stabilisation Fund, has admittedly 
fallen in terms of sterling from 9d. to 3}d. But its hold 
on the loyalty and confidence of the Chinese population 
—even in the occupied parts of China—has not been 
shaken by this, The exchange stability of the yuan must, 
however, be held at around the present level if that 
confidence is not to be ultimately undermined. If Great 
Britain and the United States can purchase this stability 
and all it implies for continued Chinese resistance to 
Japan, at the cost of the new credits, they will have 
made an excellent bargain. 


. 


Electrical Equipment Shares 


HE conclusions reached in an article on Electric 
Power Companies, in The Economist of April 19, 
form a natural point of departure for a consideration of 
the prospects of the equipment companies. Most of the 
leading companies in this section experienced great 
expansion between the two wars, but, although they are 
well past the troubles of adolescence, they are still far 
short of old age; the secular trend of the industry is still 
upwards and, in favourable circumstances, should remain 
so for a substantial period. A full measure of success for 
the industry depends on the possibility of further reduc- 
tions in the real cost of electric power, both in this 
country and in numerous overseas markets, and upon 
the discovery of fresh uses for electricity. In considering 
the outlook, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
supply of heavy equipment for the manufacture, distri- 
bution and conversion of current, and the growing 
collection of lighter products for the home, the office and 
the factory, with the necessary accompaniment of detail 
distribution. While, however, this distinction must be 
kept in mind, most of the firms concerned do not restrict 
themselves to one side of the industry. 

In the field of heavy equipment, an era of great expan- 
sion was well advanced at the outbreak of the war. Late 
as was this country in the field, the plans for the first 
section of a national grid had been carried out and a 
high percentage of factories was employing electricity 
for a variety of purposes. It is reasonable to assume 
that the erection of many new war factories has brought 
a further increase in this proportion, but saturation point 
has certainly not yet been reached, even in the field of 
heavy equipment, Further, the replacement of existing 
plant, and of the distribution network, must continue to 
be an important item. In the years prior to the war, the 
Empire and numerous foreign countries were taking a 
considerable and growing share i in the total output. With 
the U.S.A. increasingly occupied with war work, it is 
difficult to see what alternative source of supply exists, 





and, while this country will continue such exports as it 
may, the amount derived from here is not likely to be 
large. Granted that many potential customers will do 
their utmost to produce at home, it is scarcely probable 
that i the *y will be able to m: anuf: icture the more elaborate 
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Dividend % 4-0 % 0 3-0} 6-0) 8-0} 10-0! 10-0} 10-0} 10-0} 10-0 
Eng. Electric (a) | | 

Profit ......... | 56°5) 28-7) 47-2) 46-3) 70-7) 96-3/149-0/180-0)187-0 = 0 
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Johnson & Phillips— 
aa 
Dividend % 

Brit. Insulated (a, d) 
Profit ......... | 86-0) 86-0) 75-5) 81-5) 98-5)112-0)/120-0)118-0/114-5)115°0 
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Profit ...... 31 4) 40-3) 43-0) 53-8) 98-0/138- 6) 156-0)156-0,156+7|154°7 
Dividend % | 4-6) 4-3] 2-4) 2-5) 2-9) 5-5) 5-8] 20-0] 20-0) 20°0 
Ever Ready (6) } | | "| | 
Profit ......... | 67-5) 77-0} 84-5) 95-0/108-0)119-0)118-3)103-7/144-3) — 
Dividend % 35-0) 35-0 


35-0) 35-0) 35-0) 45-0) 35- 0| 30-0] 40: ‘| - 
ce heaeaae » a, ae, iad Pgkall 

(a) After tax. (b) Year to March § 31 following. (c) Year to September 80 
preceding. (d) Dividends adjusted for scrip bonuses. 





items of equipment, and there i is reason to suppose that 
there will be large arrears to be made good once exports 
are freed. 

Great as has been the expansion of output on the heavy 
side over the past two decades, it has been propor- 
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tionately greater in lighter products, which include, of 
course, a large and growing collection of domestic 
appliances. Here, overseas markets may be better placed 
to meet their own demand, but the demand will grow 
only slowly if heavy equipment is not obtainable to 
jncrease the distribution of power. At home, if it be con- 
ceded that, .when war and essential reconstruction are 
finished, an increasing section of the community will be 
jn a position to afford those labour-saving devices and 
juxuries for which electricity seems peculiarly adapted, 
there still seem very large fields for expansion. This takes 
no account of the virtual certainty of new uses, The one 
probable exception to this rule is the cable section, which 
will continue to be affected by wireless communication 
and, in some degree, by the replacement of waterborne 
by air mail. 

With good prospects of further expansion, the leading 
companies have already established a reputation for 
conservative finance. The table on the previous page 
shows the movements of profits, before tax and depre- 
ciation where possible, and of dividends for eight com- 
panies, which afford a representative cross-section of the 
industry. It will be seen that while distributions have, on 
the whole, been steadily increased, profits have been 
subject to the effects of trade depression, despite the 
marked expansion over the period. Profits are expressed 
in percentages of the average for the decade to facilitate 
comparison between one company and another, but they 
give only a rough approximation, because there is, in 
most cases, no means of assessing the treatment of im- 
portant items by subsidiaries. Where gross figures are 
available, those for the past two years suggest that the 
impact of armament demand is considerable. After 
making due allowance for factors affecting English Elec- 
tric in the early part of the period, and now happily 
removed, the picture presented is broadly similar for 
most of the companies, despite wide divergences in their 
scope. General Electric, possibly, casts the widest net, 
producing virtually all kinds of equipment as well as 
owning a supply company, a feature which it shares with 
Johnson and Phillips. The latter company and English 
Electric place the accent on heavy goods, while Associated 
Electric, with its subsidiaries, covers a very wide field. 
British Insulated specialises in cables and industrial 
equipment, with substantial interests in automatic tele- 
phones and copper refining. Callender’s has kept mainly 
to its original business of cable and wire making, and 
had an almost world-wide system of branches and 
agencies, a fact which, perhaps, explains the recent set- 
back. Crompton Parkinson represents mainly the lighter 
side, and Ever Ready a highly specialised section of it. 
All can and have adjusted type of output to changing 
conditions of demand. 

The table below attempts to give a picture of the posi- 
tion of each company at the date of the latest balance 
sheet. The percentage of fixed to total assets appears low 
for the type of business and probably conceals hidden 
reserves. It is, however, affected by the very high level 
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of liquid assets, and, in particular, of stock-in-trade. The 
wide divergences in this item between companies are 
largely due to differences in date, for there has been a 
marked expansion during 1940 among all concerns work- 
ing for Government account. No anxiety need be felt 
about this sudden rise, provided that it represents work 
under contract, but it seems that there has been some 
deterioration in the percentage of total liquid assets to 
near liabilities, given in the fifth column. For all com- 
panies, the general level of prices after the war will be 
the test of the adequacy of reserves, but, with the excep- 
tion of English Electric, which was at one time the 
victim of indifferent finance, all the companies have 
ploughed back large sums over the past decade and some 
of them more moderate amounts over a lengthy period. 
With the exception mentioned, free reserves, including 
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carry-forward, range between 45 and 31.3 per cent of 
net assets. Differences of gearing are not great, except 
that for Associated and Johnson and Phillips the ratio of 
ordinary to total share and loan capital is very high. 
But, even in these cases, the cover of reserves is 
eminently satisfactory. 

The average yield on electrical manufacturing shares 
was, according to The Actuaries’ Investment Indea, 5.68 
against 6.42, for all industrial equities, at the end of 
March, and will not have altered greatly since then. 
The figures of the table show that the return obtainable 
on the leading companies places them in the category of 
gilt-edged equities. It is impossible to feel any confidence 
as to post-war price levels, or to guess what the official 
attitude will be towards those who take the risk of 
holding ordinary shares. These uncertainties, however, 
affect all equities, and, if the course of events is only 
reasonably favourable, the electrical equipment industry 
appears to offer opportunities for sound investment, if it 
does not promise a repetition of the almost spectacular 
rise in dividends and capital values which characterised 
the decade prior to 1940. 


Finance and Banking 


Fiduciary Circulation Raised 


The expected adjustment of the fiduciary circulation 
to the long-term expansion in the demand for currency 
was made this week. The fiduciary total has been raised 
by £50 millions to £680 millions. As the active circula- 
tion rose by a further £899,000 over the week, the reserve 
of unissued notes increased by £49,101,000 to £56,892,000. 
At this level it should prove adequate to face any further 
increase in the demand for currency for some months. 
The Bank return’s reaction to this increase in the 
fiduciary circulation follows the normal precedents. The 
£50 millions of Government securities backing the in- 
crease in the fiduciary circulation have been transferred 
from the Banking to the Issue Departments. As the addi- 
tional notes which have now gone to swell the reserve in 
the Banking Department are withdrawn into circulation, 
the Bank will rebuild its depleted holding of Govern- 
ment securities, thus neutralising the otherwise contract- 
ing effect of the expanding circulation on the volume of 
bank cash. This process has already begun, for the Bank 
return shows a reduction of only £22,865,000 in Govern- 
ment securities. The process of rebuilding this item is 
thus proceeding much faster than the increase in the 


circulation warranted. Consequently the volume of bank 
cash has expanded over the week, and bankers’ deposits 
are up by £19,232,000 to the exceptionally high level of 
£1381,754,000. This figure explains the considerable easing 
in the credit position which was apparent towards the 
middle of the week. With public deposits at only 
£13,648,000 on the eve of the May dividend distributions, 
it is probable that some further recourse to Ways and 
Means borrowing from the Bank was required in the 
second half of this week. 


* * * 


Treasury Deposits Top £500,000,000 


The feature of the monthly floating debt return, 
showing the position on April 25th last, is the jump of 
£73,000,000 in Treasury deposits which has carried this 
item to £502,500,000. Otherwise there was surprisingly 
little change in the floating debt over a period in which 
it normally expands rapidly. The total of Treasury bills 
increased by nearly £24,000,000 between March 31st and 
April 25th, but a comparison of the “tap” and 
**tender ” components of this total must cover the pre- 
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ceding two returns, as March 8lst did not fall on a 
Saturday. Between February 2lst and April 25th the 
issue of tap bills was almost stationary—moving from 
£1,369,430,000 to £1,370,380,000. This is a clear indica- 
tion of the diminished rate at which the Exchange 
Equalisation Account lost gold and dollars during this 
period. The tender issue, on the other hand, has risen 
by £20,000,000 over this period. The usual monthly table 
summarising the returns of the financial year to date 
is given below :— 





(£000) 

Total ordi expenditure.. 310,408 Total ordinary revenue ........ 92,375 

New sinking funds ............. 336 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Loan 1954-58....... 45,731 
44% Conversion Loan ...... 5 3% Defence Bonds ......... 15,075 
Seat Dabs © ..........0002. 7 3% Savings Bonds ......... 22,100 
Public Depart. Advances... 8,735 2}% National War Bonds 

Miscellaneous issues (net)...... 1,688 MED Shisucnieceses .s.ee. 27,650 

Increase in balances............ 80 National Savings Certs. 

aan . 18,450 
Floating debt (net) :— 
ay Bills— 
| RE 2 £0 
a scnciesnnirey i 
Ways and Means Advances— 
Bank of England ......... 8,000 
Treasury deposits ............ 73,000 
$21,209 321,209 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for 
repayments and receipts. 


* * * 


Britain’s Payments to Canada 


The speech made this week by Mr Ilsley, Canada’s 
Minister of Finance, when introducing the budget for 
1941-42, provided further interesting information on the 
balance of payments between Canada on the one hand 
and Great Britain and the United States on the other. 
The deficit which Great Britain was called upon to meet 
in its payments with Canada over the year to March 31st 
last amounted, according to Mr Llsley, to $795,000,000. 
Of this, $250,000,000 was met by shipments of gold, 
$337,000,000 by repatriation of Canadian securities pre- 
viously held in England, and the balance of $208,000,000 
by the accumulation of sterling balances in London. It 
is interesting to compare these figures with the data 
showing the transactions of the sterling area with 
Canada for the first sixteen months of war and the corre- 
sponding estimates for 1941 which were recently pub- 
lished in the United States. These showed a deficit of 
$555,000,000 for the sixteen months to the end of 1940, 
of which $330,000,000 had been met by repatriation of 
Canadian securities and increase in Canadian sterling 
assets. The British Treasury, which provided these 
figures, estimated that the corresponding deficit for 1941 
would amount to $880,000,000. It is evident from Mr 
Ilsley’s speech that the greater part of this will have to 
be financed by Canada by accumulations of sterling 
assets. He pointed out that British purchases in Canada 
during the new financial year would total $1,500,000,000 
and added that no gold had been transferred from 
London to Canada since last December, and that the 
dollars required for British purchases in Canada were 
being provided in full by the Canadian authorities. The 
counterpart of this considerable help will either have 
to be accounted in special inter-Treasury transactions or 
will lead to an enormous growth in Canadian sterling 
funds seeking investments in the open market. The 
choice of method made by the two Governments con- 
cerned will be a matter of considerable importance to 
the London money market. As for Canada’s deficit in 
its payments with the United States, this amounted to 
$478,000,000 in the year to March 31st last. This figure 
will no doubt grow considerably in the current year, 
but the problem of financing it has probably lost some 
of its urgency as a result of the new arrangements with 
the United States for the exchange of war materials. 


* * * 


The Thaler Returns to Abyssinia 


With the departure of the Italians from Abyssinia, 
the silver Maria Theresa thaler is returning to general 
circulation in that country. Large quantities of this 
traditional c:rrency had gone to earth following the 
Italian invasion and the forced introduction of lire notes 
into circulation. The invader had decreed a rate of 
exchange of 4.50 lire to the thaler, and as the inhabitants 
instinctively felt that this ratio grossly overvalued the 
new notes, Gresham’s Law rapidly came into play and 
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the bad currency drove out the good. Meanwhile, how. 
ever, the supply of thalers has been fed by considerable 
minting of these coins, not only in the Italian mint 
which obtained the original dies from Vienna, but ip 
Britain, France and Belgium. The demand for this cyr. 
rency did not only come from hoarders in Abyssinia, but 
from contiguous territories in Africa and from Arabia 
and Aden as well. The thalers minted in this country 
were responsible for part of the coinage demand for 
silver which made itself felt in the London market on 
many occasions during the course of last year. These 
supplies of new coins have already made their way into 
the country in the course of the Patriot operations. Fresh 
supplies are now being brought into the country by more 
direct and open channels. They have been given a 
sterling rate of 1s. 10}d.—dictated largely by their silver 
parity, and are being exchanged for lire notes at the 
rate of 45 lire to the thaler. 


* * * 


War Damage Insurance 


Information concerning the modus operandi of 
Part II of the War Damage Act, relating to the insur- 
ance of goods, has been issued by the Board of Trade, 
The business scheme, which is voluntary for manufac. 
turers and traders with plant, machinery and equipment 
worth £1,000 or less, and compulsory above that figure, 
came into operation on April 17th ; the private chattels 
scheme, which is voluntary irrespective of the value of 
the chattels, takes effect from May Ist. In both cases 
thirty ‘‘ days of grace’’ are allowed within which appli- 
cation for insurance must be made, and the cover will 
apply retrospectively from the date of outbreak of war, 
subject to deduction from the claim of the premium 
which would have been paid if the insurance had been 
in force. The schemes will be worked through the fire 
insurance companies and Lloyds, acting as agents of the 
Board of Trade. There will be no free insurance under 
the business scheme, but householders who fail to effect 
insurance under the chattels scheme will be covered up 
to £200 if single or £300 if married, with an extra £25 
for each child under sixteen. The rate of premium for 
the business scheme will be 30s. per cent., covering the 
period to September 80, 1941; the insurance must be 
effected for “‘ full value,”’ that is to say, for replacement 
value less depreciation, and any manufacturer who in- 
sures for less, apart from committing an offence, will 
under the terms of an “‘ average ”’ clause receive only a 
pro rata proportion of the loss. For cover under the 
chattels scheme, over and above the free insurance, the 
rates will be £1 per cent up to £2,000, 30s. per cent for 
the next £1,000 and £2 per cent for a further £7,000, 
the’ maximum sum for which protection can be secured 
being £10,000 ; these rates are for a period of one year 
from the date the insurance is effected. Under this 
scheme insurance will be on a “ first loss’’ basis, and 
there will be a limit to the amount which can be re- 
covered in respect of valuables of £100 or 20 per cent of 
the sum insured, whichever is the greater, as well as a 
limit on any single article (excluding motor cars) of 
£50 or 5 per cent of the sum insured, whichever is the 
greater; where no insurance is effected the limit in 
respect of any one article is £25. In general, payment 
under both schemes will be deferred until after the war, 
interest accruing at 2} per cent, but earlier payment 
may be made under the business scheme if the total 
amount of the claim does not exceed £100 ; or the Board 
of Trade are satisfied that the replacement or repair of 
the goods is expedient in the public interest, and, under 
the private chattels scheme, if the total amount of the 
claim does not exceed £25; or the Board of Trade are 
satisfied that the payment in whole or in part should be 
made to avoid undue hardship. This brief outline does 
not embrace the insurance for farmers, for whom special 
arrangements have been made, and it should be men- 
tioned that in the case of very small businesses, with 
equipment not exceeding £100 in value, this is insurable 
under the chattels scheme. 


* 


These schemes of insurance very largely meet the 
public needs, and have clearly been designed to satisfy 
conditions of easy workability; they have been 
thoroughly debated in Parliament, and it would be out 
of place to offer criticism at this stage. None the less, 
there are certain anomalies to which reference might be 
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made. The Government have been much impressed with 
the difficulties of obtaining accurate figures of the value 
of goods to be insured, so much so as to have considered 
them an insuperable obstacle to the application of com- 
pulsion to small businesses and to households irrespec- 
tive of size. These same difficulties, however, are encoun- 
tered when considering the question of whether the in- 
surance should be for ‘ full value” or on a “ first loss ”’ 
basis, since in order to apply an “‘ average ”’ clause it is 

ually necessary to arrive at accurate assessments of 
the value of goods. There is thus evidence of inconsis- 
tency in making the insurance of goods worth £1,000 
or less voluntary under the business scheme, at the same 
time requiring the insurance to be for full value ; if it is 
possible to ascertain the value in order to apply average 
there should also be no barrier to insistence on insurance 
being compulsory, at least at a much lower figure 
than £1,000. The disadvantage in not so doing is, of 
course, that there will inevitably be a preponderance of 
applications from the more hazardous areas. Concerning 
the premiums for the chattels scheme, which, strictly 
speaking, is not a “ first loss ’”’ but an “‘ excess ”’ arrange- 
ment, there is the curious feature that the rate increases 
with additions to the sum insured, although the risk 
obviously diminishes ; this will deter many people from 
insuring for full value, deeming the premiums asked 


excessive in relation to the relatively small risk ot total 
loss. In regard to the provisions for immediate paynnent 
where the total amount of the claim does not exceed 
£100 under the business scheme or £25 under the chattels 
scheme, it would seem more equitable to pay all claims 
up to these limits, otherwise the person who suffers 
lightly recovers all his loss whereas the person suffering 
heavily recovers nothing. Notwithstanding that the in- 
surance provided under the War Damage Act is in the 
nature of a social service, presumably some attempt will 
be made to balance income and outgo. In this connection 
there is provision in the Act for the annual compilation 
of figures of receipts and payments in such form as the 
Treasury may direct, the figures to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is highly desirable, if these statistics are to 
possess any value as a basis for future premiums, that 
the various sections shall be carefully segregated; in 
the business scheme, for example, the figures for the 
voluntary insurance should be kept separate from those 
for the compulsory insurance, and similarly in the 
chattels scheme the accounts for the voluntary section, 
as well as being kept distinct from the free section, 
should be subdivided into the various groups for which 
different rates apply. Some kind of a classification by 
districts would also be invaluable when the results of 
the insurance come up for debate. 


Investment 


Prospects of Recovery 


Another week of apathy on the part of investors has 
left the general level of prices much where it was, Daily 
fluctuations have, in general, been moderate and, in 
the Funds, compensatory for some time past. The indices 
of The Financial News show movements on the month 
which leave fixed interest stocks a shade higher and 
equities some 1.35 per cent lower. The general appear- 
ance of the curve for the latter suggests that the next 
major move should be upward. It may, however, be 
deferred for some time. The public, as citizens, appear 
to be prepared for a good deal more news of the sort 
which the past fortnight has brought, and there is 
reason to suppose that, as investors, they have dis- 
counted further reverses. The effect of reinvestment 
must, from now on, make itself increasingly felt, and 
there is not likely to be any pressure to realise at these 





FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 =100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 





prices, except in case of necessity. Somewhat tardily, 
the Government is taking steps designed to reduce dis- 
tress selling. With equity prices, in general, less than 
9 per cent above the level of early September, when, 
in the public eye, the result of the Battle of Britain 
was not a foregone conclusion, the mere absence of news 
Worse than is expected may well suffice to permit a 
recovery. The near future can hardly fail to bring more 
news of the -Chancellor’s EPT concessions, while the 
fixing of dates for the presentation of schemes of indus- 





trial concentration puts a term to the period of doubt as 
to the methods to be adopted. News in either of these 
fields will give the investor a less uncertain basis for 
calculating values. The circumstances continue to sug- 
gest some rise in the Funds with a narrowing of yield 
margins throughout the list. 


* * * 


Recession in Savings 


Figures of savings for April, so far as available, 
make a disappointing showing. Those given in the table 
below, taken in the main from the monthly Exchequer 
returns, show that, after the spurt of February and 
March, there has been a definite setback in small savings. 
Still, with the exception of March, the April average is 
the best since November, and the actual fluctua- 
tion is not abnormally large. This cannot be said of 
receipts from 2} per cent National War Bonds and 3 per 
cent Savings Bonds, which are down by some 32 per 
cent on the month, to a level well below the average for 
the old 2} per cent War Bonds alone for the second half 
of 1940. No doubt the fali owes a good deal to the fact 
that conversion of Deposit Receipts has fallen off, but, 
if the total contains nothing on this account, an annual 
rate of less than £700 millions is not a matter for com- 
placency. It would probably be a mistake to suppose 


WEEKLY AVERAGE INCREASE 


£ million 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Days 28 28 25 26 

24% Natl..War Bonds 9-47 13-82 11-84 7°45 

3% Savings Bonds ...... 6°72 5-50 7°93 5°95 

Pd svkvsieiicessts 16-19 19-32 19-77 13-40 

Natl. Savings Certs...... 2°58 3-60 4:18 3-62 

3% Defence Bonds...... 2-91 3°61 4°37 4:06 
Savings Bank Deposits} 3-76 4-29 4°85 4°75t 

eins doh Cianeeinnsec 9-25 11-50 13-40 2-43 

Grand Total......... 25: 30-82 33-17 25-83 

Floating Debt............ 5°36 21-79 15-70 25°08 


+ Weekly figures of Committee. {Three weeks only. 


that the fall in either section could properly be attri- 
buted to the increases in taxation announced at the 
beginning of the month. It is possible that the prospect 
of having less to spend later—coupled with some re- 
maining doubts as to the maintenance of the existing 
price level—has tended to stimulate expenditure in the 
past month. It is, however, at least equally probable 
that any stimulus to spending, which has arisen, comes 
from the knowledge that, shortly, there will be far less 
to purchase. In either case, the factor should not be long 
lived. A force which may have had some importance in 
reducing actual applications, but not in diminishing 
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savings, is a desire for exceptional liquidity at a time 
of acute uncertainty. Also, over the extensive field where 
the increase in income tax is immediately effective, this 
would, of itself, account for some decline in saving, 
which ought again to be only temporary. Over a very 
wide portion of the field of small savings, the increase 
does not become operative for six or eight months, and 
a great effort is necessary at once if the result is to 
be even moderately satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the Exchequer. 


* * 


Corporation Repayments 


On Tuesday, nineteen of the twenty-three corpora- 
tions listed on page 388 of The Economist of March 22nd, 
gave formal notice of repayment of loans maturing, in 
eighteen cases, on August lst, and in that of Stoke-on- 
Trent three months later. A twentieth, Birkenhead, had 
already given notice to pay off half the amount out- 
standing, and will redeem the remainder out of its 
resources later this year or next. The other nineteen are, 
in fact, all making offers of conversion of the whole or 
part of the maturing stocks, it being understood that, 
in most instances, there will be some funds available fo 
repayment out of the resources of the borrower. The 
Treasury has, in any case, undertaken to find any money 
required for such repayments, and the division of this 
sum between the borrower and the Exchequer is not a 
matter of the first importance to investors. The twenty 
operations cover a gross amount of stock of some 
£24,250,000, leaving three loans to be dealt with, namely 
£3,000,000 of Birmingham, £3,500,000 of Liverpool and 
£2,000,000 of Sheffield, all carrying 53 per cent, the first 
two repayable October Ist and the last on six months’ 
notice. The new stocks offered carry 3} per cent repay- 
able 1960-70 in every case, which the market still finds 
attractive. As already stated, the lists will remain open 
for conversion until a month before the maturity of the 
old stock, unless previously closed, because conversions 
have absorbed the whole of the new stock offered. Details 
are not yet available as to the amount of the latter in 
all cases, but the table below gives the figures for four- 
teen issues. It will be seen that, in all, ten corporations 
are providing £3,750,000 towards the liquidation of some 
£15 millions of debt. Business in the maturing loans will 
cease on July Ist—three months later for Stoke—and 
dealings in the new stock will presumably commence 
only on that day. 


| New 
Maturing Stock 34% 

| 1960/70 | 1960/70 

| i } 


Maturing Stock 


| 

£mn. || £mn. £ mn. 
1940/60 2 2- London 4} 1940/85 1-7 
Brighton 6 1940/50 0-4 ‘0 Middlesex 6 1940/60 1°3 
5 Derby 6 1940/60 7 6 Newport 6 1940/60 0-6 

Hastings 44 1940/50 Plymouth 6 1940/50 | 0-95 
Hull 5 1941/61 Portsmouth 6 1940/50 1-0 
Kent 6 1940/60 Stoke 5 1941/51 0-2 
-0 Liverpool 5 1941/61 Swansea 6 1940/60 1-0 
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Stock Exchange Reform 


With a month still to go before the date at which 
they come into force, the new regulations of the London 
Stock Exchange, for the ordering of relations between 
itself and the two outside bodies, the Associated Stock 
Exchanges and the Provincial Brokers Stock Exchange, 
are still some way from securing the general agreement 
for which it is hoped. London has confirmed the changes, 
after minor modifications, and they have been accepted 
by all but one of the leading provincial exchanges. But 
some of the latter and the PBSE, which consists of indi- 
vidual brokers attached to no exchange, are holding out 
in the hope of obtaining better terms. While it is diffi- 
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cult to follow the reasoning of the smaller provincia] 
exchanges, it is easy to sympathise with many of the 
individual brokers who perform a useful service in the 
small towns by disseminating information and acting as 
collecting agencies for business, They must, however, be 
prepared to face the fact that they, still less than the 
provincial exchanges, cannot exist by themselves; that 
they have not the responsibilities imposed by the expense 
of maintaining an exchange, and that the requirements 
for membership have, in the not distant past, been very 
elastic. The new regulations do not appear to damage 
them directly. They merely treat them less well than 
members of the Associated Stock Exchanges. There 
appears to be no means of immediate escape from the dis. 
abilities under which this group of brokers labours, but 
a further tightening up of conditions of membership, and 
an agreed limitation of spheres of influence between them 
and the Associated might lead to an early improvement 
in their status, to the benefit of all concerned and 
particularly of an important section of their own 
membership, 


Company Notes 


William Beardmore Profits 


In 1940, the second year since the capital reconstruc. 
tion, William Beardmore profits after depreciation and 
tax, except Schedule A income tax, declined from 
£513,674 to £375,094. After meeting normal expenses 
and prior charges, the surplus for ordinary capital 
dropped from £431,100 to £298,635, at which level, how- 
ever, it represented a rate of 60.2 against 71.7 per cent 
and continued to provide a generous margin for the 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent, paid for the second 
year in succession. After allocating £200,000 to war con- 
tingencies against £300,000 to general reserve, the carry- 
forward is raised from £166,147 to £215,145. There is no 
doubt that the company’s plant has continued to run at 
capacity during 1940. Work in progress, less instalments 
received, is up from £1,312,646 to £1,942,625, including, 
as the auditors point out, certain Government contracts 
valued at estimated prices. Stocks have risen from 
£549,613 to £717,724. The high pitch of activity main- 
tained last year, together with the acquisition of £91,300 
of Government securities, has sharply reduced cash 
resources from £110,212 to £2,862. Moreover, a bank 
overdraft of £63,888 has been incurred, and, despite a 
fall in debtors of some £48,000, sundry creditors have 
risen by nearly £400,000 to £1,432,816. Total reserves, 
less £160,000 for preference dividend reserves, stand at 
£866,629, including depreciation of £366,629 against 
fixed assets of £1,698,815. It is clear that William Beard- 
more will be fully employed during the current year and 
that, as the directors pointed out in the previous report, 
little opportunity will be available for carrying out 
repairs. In the circumstances, it is especially to be 
regretted that stockholders are given no opportunity of 
knowing whether depreciation is adequate. The con- 
pany’s shortage of working capital is inevitable, and 
will, in all probability, be an entirely temporary condi- 
lion. Net profits fell in 1940, mainly owing to EPT, and 
will tend to decline stil] further as taxation and costs 
rise, but there is every probability that the ordinary 
dividend can be maintained. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
19s. 14d. ex dividend, yields £10 9s. per cent. 


* * * 


William Whiteley Scheme 


William Whiteley, the Bayswater store, have 
severed their connection with the Selfridge interests, 
and the holders of the 25 per cent ordinary capital have 
accepted a composition in respect of what remained of 
the latter company’s guarantee of their dividend. The 
directors of Whiteleys now propose a scheme of capital 
adjustment, under which all special rights would be 
abandoned and the £450,000 of 25 per cent ordinary 
capital would rank pari passu with £22,500 of A’ 
deferred and £27,500 of ‘‘B”’ deferred shares. Of these, 
the bulk of the former are said to be in the hands of 
ordinary shareholders, while the latter have been taken 
over by those now in control. While the Selfridge 
guarantee of 25 per cent to holders of the ordinary was 
due to expire next year, their right to receive that sum, 
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Te Capital Account— £ s. d. £ s. d. | By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and Ventures 
Registered 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each 550,000 0 0 at cost, less depreciation .. -. £30,204 15 7 
Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each | ,, Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market value at 
in reserve ats 12,251 5 0O | 31st December, 1940, or where unquoted at Directors’ 
aatneien _—_—_—_ valuation— Shares of 
Issued 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each 537,748 15 0 366,309 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd. oo 688 
— : | 197,868 City Deep, Ltd.. £1 
, Investment Reserve Account— | 85,407 Consolidated M. R. Mines & Est., Ltd. £1 
As per Balance Sheet 3lst December, 571,746 Crown Mines, Ltd. . 10s. 
1939 .. . 8,635,476 3 3 ; _83,200 Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. . — 
Less—Amount retransferred to Appro- | 295,677 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. -- 108s | 
priation Account—For net amount 143,119 East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. . ma | 
realised on investments sold during | 121,191 East Rand Proprietary Mines, _ o Th | 
the year in excess of investments | 27,862 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd ++ 1s. 
pure hased, etc. a . : 73,608 11 1 | 58,904 Geldenhuis Dee , Ltd. «oe Tee OR } 
sinimandaiman ai | 43,197 Grootvlei Propr etary Mines, ee L, £1 } 
3,561,867 12 2 131,366 Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Ltd. .. A. 10s. | 
Deduct—Depreciation written off in- 83,528 Do. do. do. B. 10s. j 
vestments less amount realised by the 42,148 Lace Proprietary Mines, Ltd. a 5s. | 
sale of investments in excess of the 67,324 Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd. we 10s. | 
book value thereof .. Pe ed 57,887 15 4 | 49,475 Marievale Consolidated Mines, Ltd. .. 10s. 
esate 8,504,479 16 10 | 136,772 Modderfontein B Gold Mines, Ltd. .. 5s. | 
» Shareholders— eee | 100,259 Modderfontein East, Ltd. - £1 | 
For Dividends declared but unpaid .. 833,155 0 0 | 296,995 New Modderfontein G. M.Co., Ltd. .. 10s. 
» Greditors, Accrued Liabilities and Con- | 195,113 North Venezuelan Petroleum Co. = 13s. 4d. | 
tingency Reserve... . 794,447 12 10 | 60,511 Nourse Mines, Ltd, £1 
————————= | 697.602 18 10 | $7,180 Palmietkuil G.M. Co., Ltd. 10s. } 
» Balance of Appropriation Account— 39,167 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., , Led. £1 >£3,511,283 9 8 
Unappropriated . 7 a 1.182.259 2 11 144,565 Rose Deep, Ltd. 0 £1 } 
— 56,250 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. £1 
78,632 —_ African Coal Ests. (Witbank), : } 
t< bin £ | 
44,978 The Hume Pipe Co. (Ss. ‘A. ) Ltd. 10s. 
12,400 ~ Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., bg . 
es ad £ | 
£248,000 The Ang. ‘Spanish Construction Co., 
Ltd. (70% repaid) .. we .. 6% Debs 
| Shares of | 
92,000 Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Ltd. = ' | 
liq.) £ | 
65,783 Transvaal ‘Con. “Land & Explor. Co.. 
te ‘ 10s. | 
39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. oe £1 | 
78,108 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, ‘Ltd. <. 10s. 
42,603 Venterspost G.M. Co., Ltd... ee 10s. } 
12,830 Viakfontein G.M. Co.. mee 6x ae 10s. j 
386.412 Vogelstruisbult G.M. Areas, Ltd. - 10s. 
91,650 Welgedacht Exploration Co., Ltd. .. 10s. 
127,566 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 10s. 
46,287 Witbank Colliery, Ltd.. ‘ £1 
Contingent Liabilities Sundry Shares, Debentures, ete. wa ‘ ae =d 457,852 16 7 
There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of Shares in Subsidiary Companies. es -- 0s 10 0 
. : a —— 
ochese te os aca acaheen .” Se San, Stores, vane Furni- £5.348 4 0 4,012,023 16 3 
ist i bee meen open for the » Debtors and Debit Balances — 
. ve , Advances to Subsidi- 
ary Companies .. £11,751 6 9 
Advances to other 
Companies, etc. .. 50,443 1 4 





Payments on account 

of mining supplies in 

stock and in transit 

for account of sun- 

dry mining com- 

panies 4,516 6 10 
Current Accounts, 
| Loans and Pay- 
| ments in Advance, 
ete... ee ins 11,149 11 1 
~— 77,860 6 O 


83,208 10 0 




























Degas, Fixed and on 
. 1,958,609 18 11 
' quan Stocks, ete. 259,525 5 2 
» Cash at Bankers and in 
Hand 12,343 5 10 
Dividends to be received 
on Shareholdings . 496,174 15 10 . 

























9 
2,809,861 15 9 
£6,852,090 7 7 £6,852,090 7 7 
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£ s. d. By Balance Unappropriated— £ s. d. 
To Taxation ° a - ee ‘s * 41,788 3 9 As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1939 iia -- 952,289 65 1 
» Dividend Account— — » Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 

Dividend No. 74 of 80% on 2,150,995 For the year ended 3lst December, 1940. a .. 1,057,716 8 4 
shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.) » Forfeited Dividends Account 831 2 2 
declared 13th June, 1940... . £480,199 0 0 », Amount retransferred from Investment Reserve Account 73,608 11 1 

Dividend No. 75 of 80% % on 2,150, 995 See Balance Sheet. 
shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.) 
declared 12th December, 1940 .. 480,199 0 0 | NoTe.—The above Accounts have been drawn up in accordance 

—————._ 860,398 0 0 | with the normal practice of the Company, any provision for 
» Balance eee sist meee aber, 1940— the depreciation of Property, Shares and Debentures, etc. 
Carried to Balance Sheet . ee -- 1,182,259 2 11 and the result of transactions therein during the year havi ing 
been dealt with through the Investment Reserve Account 
- ————- -— shown in the Balance Sheet. —__———__—_—— 
£2, 084, 445 6 8 £2,084,445 6 8 












The Full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR AND CO., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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out of 87/40ths of the available profits, did not, and 
what the directors are, in fact, suggesting is that holders 
of these shares should abandon the whole of their cumu- 
lative rights and receive in compensation a participation 
in profits in excess of 25 per cent, from which they are at 
present debarred. Over 10 per cent was earned on the 
ordinary capital during the quinquennium 1934-38, 
whereas nothing was paid on the deferred, so that the 
former would seem to be entitled to some preferential 
or cumulative right. Past performance suggests that 
profits of 25 per cent are highly improbable and that 
compensation by this means is likely to be long in 
materialising. In putting forward their scheme, the 
directors state that it will benefit holders of the ordinary 
capital more than the granting of any reasonable cumu- 
lative rights, but what is reasonable must be deter- 
mined, in part at least, by existing rights. Although the 
amount of dilution threatened is slight, the principle of 
concessions without real compensation is faulty. If the 
new management feel, as‘they very well may, that the 
reward promised by their holding of “‘B”’ deferred 
capital is too small, they would be justified in demanding 
a percentage on any increase in net profits above those 
of the period 1934-38. 


* * * 


West African Anxieties 


The recently issued reports of Gold Coast Selection 
Trust and of two of the mines in which it has a sub- 
stantial interest, Marlu Gold Mining Areas and Amal- 
gamated Banket Areas, provide much information as to 
the influence of war conditions on West African profits. 
The three companies have adjusted their financial year 
to September 30 so that the periods covered by the 
latest accounts are 18 months for Gold Coast Selection 
and Amalgamated Banket and 14 months for Marlu. In 
all cases, the profits position is somewhat disappointing. 
Marlu, with total income at £886,011, only slightly 
above the £880,531 earned in the 12 months to July 31, 
1939, is liable for an increase in tax liability and 
directors’ additional remuneration from £100,000 to 
£342,000. The total dividend of 10 per cent less tax 
against 25 per cent tax free is not completely covered 
by equity earnings at 9.0 per cent. Amalgamated 
Banket, not yet in full production, was forced to borrow 
£360,266 for further development from Gold Coast 
Selection. Despite an increase in gross receipts from 
£248,254 for 12 months to £387,886 for 18 months, a 
steep rise in mine expenses from £170,092 to £282,860 
is responsible for a deficit for ordinary capital of £20,132, 
against a surplus of £21,076. The failure to pay a final 
ordinary dividend is mainly responsible for the drop in 
total earnings of Gold Coast Selection from £374,183 in 
a year to £266,754 in 18 months. The ordinary shares of 
the trust receive 10, against 15, per cent tax free. It is 
satisfactory that the chairman, Mr H. G. Latilla, is able 
to state that quoted investments—mainly in five leading 
West African mines—with a nominal value of £1,345,382 
stood at a market valuation in London on April 22, 1941, 
of £2,125,000. West African gold mining has a number 
of important difficulties to contend with in the imme- 
diate future. Since most of the mines are very newly 
developed, much plant has still to be acquired at in- 
flated wartime costs and to be transported at exag- 
gerated freight and insurance rates. The mines are 
exceedingly ill placed from the standpoint of EPT. More- 
over, there is always the latent possibility that hostilities 
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may develop in the vicinity, which might mean loss of 
dividends for some years. The 5s. ordinary shares of 
Gold Coast Selection, at 8s. 9d., offer a yield of 
£5 17s. 7d. per cent tax free. Marlu 5s. shares, at 4s, 6d, 
yield £11 15s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Rubber Company Results 


The results of four typical rubber companies, whose 
profits are analysed in the following table, indicate that 
net earnings during 1940 have, in general, shown a cop- 
siderable improvement on those of the previous year, to 
which, owing to shipping problems, palm oil output made 
little contribution. Of the four selected companies, those 
operating in Malaya, Highlands and Lowlands and 
its offshoot Ayer Kuning(FMS), have shown less spec- 
tacular improvement during the past year, partly 
because they were already in a more profitable trading 
position. The two Sumatra companies, Sungei Buaya 
and Ampat (Sumatra), show a remarkable increase in 
equity earnings, and both these companies have raised 
the payments on ordinary capital. 

















| Raed for | Present 
Company (years | Total on | Divi- 
ending December 31) Profits |_| dend ee 
Amount} Rate | Price | Yield 
| | eee ee 
Highlands : Ps — 0%, £ 8d, 
SE dette : 74,823 | 22,126 | 9: 9 s 
Pee senna 82,726 | 22,544 | 11-7 10 (o €&4 
ee 111,558 } 27'9a2 | 18-0 10 cy 
Ayer Kuning . M.S. 3 | i 
1938 .... . | $8,444 | 8,506 | 8:5 | 6 
DED cdasesdeessesos | 43,539 9,87 » | 11:3 | lo ws 8 8 4 
tec esi | 58,424 | 12 082 | 17-3 10 
Sungei Buaya: 
1938 75,848 19,584 11-9 6 
1939 67,557 9,717 6-7 23 8/9* 8 ll ) 
1940 85,845 16,316 | 13°5 33 
i (Sumatra) : 
oeceosescesocceoscoes 27,374 ? 498 6-9 4 
1939 eeediasnmeanibanennd 25,558 7,786 6:4 2) -~/9* {16138 4 
PNUD abanenasssessceecesse 50,759 17:756 16-7 6% 
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The improved results are, of course, largely due to 
the rise in the average release permitted by the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Scheme from 47} to 72} per 
cent in the case of the Sumatra companies, whose year 
runs to September 30th, while the others enjoyed 
a release of 824 per cent of standard production. The rise 
in output was, in general, sufficient completely to absorb 
the year’s increase in costs and the average selling price 
of rubber was approximately 1d. per lb. above the 1989 
level. All companies have liberally increased allocations 
to estate reserves: Highlands from £3,000 to £10,000 
and Ampat (Sumatra) from £3,000 to £8,000. Higher 
taxation has been a heavy charge on increased profits 
and, although none of the companies discloses the total 
payable in various forms of taxation, Highlands is 
raising the allocation to tax reserve from £13,000 to 
£20,000, while Ampat is transferring £6,000 against nil 
for the same purpose. It is, of course, becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for companies in the East to carry on 
direct trade with the United Kingdom, but the deter- 
mination of the United States to continue the creation 
of a substantial reserve stock should go far to compensate 
for the loss of European markets during the current 
year. At present prices, which have suffered in the 
general setback of recent weeks, yields are high, ranging 
between £8 and £17 per cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


The gilt-edged market, which closed firm, 
London last steady, enjoyed a 
modest rally on Tuesday, and a number 
of gains were followed up in midweek. way, the 4 per cent issue of 1899 and 
Demand was assisted by the repay- 
ment of LCC 5 per cent stock, 1940-60. 
The market was led, 
34 per cent Conversion, which gained * 
market, but the industrial section was Ys. Four per cent Consols and 3} per 
cent War Loan improved }, and 2} per 
cent Consols #;. Later in the week, de- 
mand continued to be centred on un- 


week quietly 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


MarRKETS remained’ generally firm 
during the present week, although 
business was on a small scale. Buying 
was concentrated in the gilt-edged 


also more cheerful than of late. Com- 
modity share markets turned dull on 
fears of an extension of the combat 


gaining } point on Tuesday. 
Cc hine se bonds attracted some attention, 
and Japanese issues were sold in a smal] 


the 5 per cent issue of 1924 losing } on 
Tuesday. Elsewhere in the market 


on Tuesday, by there was little business. 


Home rail issues remained firm, 
although few quotations were altered 
during the week and business was ex- 
ceptionally small. Among the ordinary 


area. Despite the encouragement de- dated investment stocks. The foreign 

rived from the Prime Minister’s week- bond market moved somewhat irregu- stocks, Great Western fell } on Mon- 
end speech, and the considerable larly. After some weakness on Monday, day, while LMS gained the same 
volume of money awaiting investment, Greek issues enjoyed moderate support, amount the next day. Before the week- 
business and military uncertainties pre- despite the German invasion, on hopes end, some selling of London Transport 


vented dealers from entering into large 





that the next coupon presentations will 
commitments. be honoured. Egyptian Unified were 


“C stock and of the senior issues was 
(Continued on page 599) 
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Industry and Trade 


Progress of Concentration 


Necessary though it is to eke out resources of labour 
and factories, the concentration of the production of 
consumption goods is beset with difficulties. On the 
whole, however, it appears that progress is being made 
with the task. It is understood that schemes have been 
submitted to the Board of Trade by firms which employ 
about 25 per cent of the labour force in industries covered 
by the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order, In 
order to speed up concentration, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
President of the Board of Trade, has now fixed definite 
time limits for the submission of voluntary schemes. For 


The list does not include cotton and wool textiles, foot- 


ment. 


the industries covered by the Limitation of Supplies 
(Miscellaneous) Order these dates are as follows :— 


May 17th May 24th 
Toilet preparations Toys 
Gloves (except wool- Lighters 
len knitted) Umbrellas 

Photo goods Plastics 
Sports goods Combs 
Musical instruments Carpets 

Lace 


Hosiery (incl. woollen 


knitted gloves) 


May 3ist 
Fountain pens 
Pottery 
Cutlery 
Jewellery 
Linoleum 
leather goods 
Corsets 
Braces 


wear and paper, for example; for these industries con- 
centration is being carried out with the assistance of the 
raw material controllers concerned. In the case of the 
cotton industry, for example, May 15th has been fixed 
as the limiting date for the submission of voluntary 
schemes in the spinning section and May 27th in the 
weaving branch, while the textile finishing trades have 
been given time until June 10th, Firms that fail to 
formulate schemes by these dates will presumably have 
to accept arrangements made for them by the Govern- 


* * 


Control of Factories 


The appointment of Sir Cecil Weir as Controller. 
General of Factory and Storage Premises has now been 
supplemented by the appointment of Sir Thomas Barlow 
as Deputy Controller-General and Factory Controller 
and of Mr Philip Warter as Storage Controller. There 
are also to be ten regional controllers, of whom nine 


have already been appointed, and to whom a very wide 


I 


(Continued from page 598) 


evident. In the foreign rail market, 
Argentine issues were generally offered. 
Canadian Pacific was in steady demand, 
the preference issue gaining fon Tues- 
day, followed by 2 points in mid-week, 


* 


The industrial market displayed con- 
siderable buoyancy, although turnover 
was not large. The demand for heavy 
industrials continued to be good, and 
many leading issues, including Bald- 
wins, Bolsover, Guest Keen, Sheep- 
bridge, and Stewarts and Lloyds im- 
proved by a few pence. Among mis- 
cellaneous industrials, Murex attracted 
attention, and among breweries, which 
generally remained steady, Distillers 
showed improvement. Motors and air- 
craft were moderately favoured, in par- 
ticular Raleigh Cycle Holdings and Rolls 
Royce. There was little business in the 
textile or tobacco sections. Electrical 
supply preference issues were in de- 
mand, but jobbers continued to be short 
of stock. Cable and Wireless preference 
rose 14 on Monday, followed by a 
further } point the next day. 


* 


In the commodity share markets, the 
main features were a steady selling of 
tin and rubber shares in an attempt to 
discount the possible spread of the war 
to Malaya. Among tin shares, such 
market leaders as Mawchi, Tronoh and 
Malayan Tin Developments suffered. 
Among rubber issues, Pataling and 
Glenshiel lost 1s. 8d. on Monday, 
although the latter recovered 7}d. the 
next day. Tandjong and Kepong also 
suffered, At the beginning of the week, 
kaffirs were firm, but turnover slight. 
Later, a number of issues, including 
City Deep, Durban Deep, E. Daggas, 
Springs and Western Reefs showed 
some improvement. West African issues 
turned dull on the results of Gold Coast 
Selection and the associated companies, 
and, among copper shares, Rhokana 
was sold on the reduction of the interim. 
Oil shares withstood the threat con- 
stituted by deterioration of the military 
Situation in the Middle East with con- 
siderable firmness. Before the week-end, 
both the ordinary and preference issues 
of Anglo-Iranian improved, and Attock, 
Burmah and Trinidad Petroleum 

evelopments all gained ground. This 
week, support for Anglo-Iranian 
ordinary continued, although the pre- 
ference issues, as well as the Shell 


lransport preference stocks, reacted 
moderately, 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES_ 


| Approx. 
Total Corres. 
1941 Bargains Day 
in 8.E. 1940 


Security Indices 





30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 


List shares* Int.f 

Apr. 24... 2,235 4,749 66-3 127-9 

2 25... 2,379 4,496 66-6 127-9 

a 28... 2,793 6,075 66-5 127-7 

o 20... 2,302 4,078 66-7 127-7 
6 (| 2,301 | 3,318 66-8 127: 


scenic iar irene 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 66-3 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 128-8 
(Apr. 2); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Acarn this week, taxation and labour 
fears combined with anxiety regarding 
the course of the war to maintain busi- 
ness at a very low level on Wall Street. 
After a slack close before the weekend, 
volume improved somewhat on Monday, 
and sentiment was encouraged by the 
tone of Mr. Churchill’s overnight broad- 
cast, Price movements, however, con- 
tinued to be irregular, and no definite 
trend developed. There was_ inter- 
mittent support for steel and chemical 
issues, and General Motors, General 
Electric, International Nickel and U.S. 
Steel all enjoyed fractional gains at the 
beginning of the week. On Wednesday, 
markets were dull and many leading 
issues were subject to selling pressure. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 94 per cent of capacity, 
against 96 per cent last week, to which 
it had declined from 98.5 per cent. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Apr. 23, 470,000; 
Apr. 24, 490,000; Apr. 25, 420,000 ; 
Apr. 26, 160,000; Apr. 28, 810,000; 
Apr. 29, 510,000. 


Close Close Close Close 


Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
22, 29, 22, 29, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 


1. Railroads Celanese of A. 19{ 203 

Balt. & Ohio ... 8} 8#/Chrysler...... 56] 58 

Gt. Nthn. Pf. 233 26 |Curt. Wr.‘ A” 24) 25% 
6 


Illinois Cent. 8 | Eastman Kdk. i 1245 
N.Y. Cent. .... 11§ 12}/Gen. Elec. ...... 29% 29} 
Northern Pac. 65 6?|Gen. Motors ... 37} 38 
Pennsylvania 23 24\Inland Steel ... 70 69% 
Southern ...... 12% 12./Int. Harvest... 44} 43} 
Int. Nickel...... 26, 27} 
2. Utilities, etc : : - 
Amer. Tel. 158. 152} ame Sees =O Se 
Amer. W'wks. 4 42 wee Pati sane 7 125 
ie... 0 Sica ce is 
Paes. 04 Si a” lS 
Proct. Gamble 53} 52 


Sth. Cal. Ed. 233 23) 


. :| Sears a p 37 3 
Untied Gan... of olfgemrs Roebuck @zt Say 
3. Commercial and /|Socony Vac.... 8 9} 

Industrial Stqn. Oil NJ. 84 3 


Amer. Metal 16 16)/20th Cen. Fox 5 


0 
o 
Am. Roll. Ml. 12% 134/U.S. Steel ...... 504 sot 
Am. Smelting 354 36}/West’hose. El. 88} 88 
Anaconda ... 224 23})Woolworth ..... 28 orf 
SEE scticracee 18; 18%) Yngstn. Sheet 31 32} 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1941 
‘iran t ows oe |. oo. 
Low | High 9, 16, 23, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
23 15 
347Industrials | 84-0 |b96-0 | 86-8 | 85-4 | 84-0 
$2 Rails ...... a25-4 | 28-Oa| 26-8 | 26-6 | 26-7 
40 Utilities ... | 69-8 | 78-7 | 72-7 | 71-3 | 69-8 
419 Stocks ... | 72-4 | 82-10) 74-5 | 73-6 | 72- 
Av. yield* 6-71%/|6-13% |6-52% |6-59% 16-71% 
High | Low 
(c) (b) 








* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (6) Jan. 8, 
(c) Feb, 11, (d) Feb. 18, 


Datty AvERAGE 50 Common Srocks 


Se TUE EEE tenn 


| 
Apr. 17 Apr. 18 | Apr. 19 | Apr. 21 |APr. 22 





Apr. 23 





23-00 | a1-70 | 91-40 





91-40 | 00:20 | 91-90 


1941 High: 105-80, January 10. Low: 
April 22. : - 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- Ne 

May 3, 1941 —— versions Money 
To the Public ............ Nil De Nil 
To Shareholders ......... Nil da Nil 
By 8.E. Introduction... Nil ese Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil ese Nil 
Net Savings Certs.f ... 3,560,411 a 3,560,411 
3% Defence Bonds(s)... 2,785,350 |. —9"785'350 
24% Nat.WarBondst 2132 <  ” 9'139 
Ditto. 2nd issuet (w) ... 6,909,549 |. —6,909°549 
3% Savings Bondst (ft) 3,789,163 <.. —3'789°163 


+ Week to April 22, 1941. Total sales. Nov. 22 
1939, to April 22, 1941, £267,048,771. Week t0 
April 22, 1041, making total since June 25 
£444,435,251. (s) Total sales to April 22, 19417 
£263,070,845. o Total sales to April 22° 1941' 
£107, ,977. (w) Total sales January 2, 1! ) 
April 22; £171,995,248. shan laa 


Including Excludin 
Year Cae Conversions 
: £ 
1941 (New Basis) ...... 419,592,149 419,592 
1940 (New Basis) |... 750,357,680 397402 547 
1941 (Old Basis) ...... 419,037,962 419,087,962 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 739,798,765 387,043°632 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


_ Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year + ex U.K. Countries 
’ \ ; £ 
‘41 (New Basis) 417,043,046 2,549,103 Nit 
40 (New Basis) ... 396,923,115 "479.432 Nil 
‘41 (Old Basis) ...... 416,537,962 2,500,000 Nil 
40 (Old Basis)... 386,901,176 °142\456 Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 

: ; £ £ £ 

41 (New Basis)... 416,930,635 34,460 2,627,054 

"40 (New Basis)... 386,752,966 627,595 10,021,986 

41 (Old Basis) ... 416,537,962 Nil 2°500'000 

40 (Old Basis) 386,029,500 77,500 ‘886.632 
“ Old Basis" includes public issues and issues to 

shareholders. “‘ New Basis” is all new capital in 

which permission to deal has been granted, 
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discretion is to be delegated. A register of factory 
and storage premises is being compiled, and the factory 
section is expected to be ready in about a month. It 
will contain all the particulars necessary to show which 
premises can most readily be made available for other 
purposes, and the particular purposes for which they 
are most suited. After a date to be announced shortly, 
all requisitioning of premises by Government depart- 
ments will be subject to the consent of the Control, 
so that it can be regulated. The Control, in allocating 
premises, will bear in mind the importance of securing 
the rapid resumption of production and the importance 
of wide dispersal of storage premises. There is to be 
close collaboration with the Ministry of Labour, since 
it is of the utmost importance that departments requir- 
ing premises should be given them in districts where 
there is a supply of labour suitable for their purpose. 
The Control will not provide premises for private per- 
sons, but will issue permits to private persons engaged 
on production for Government departments, if their 
application is supported by the department on whose 
behalf they are working. An Order is to be issued to 
prevent unauthorised transfers by private firms to other 
premises, and meanwhile the Control appeals to them to 
stay where they are, and warns them that by moving 
otherwise than under permit from the Control they run 
the risk of finding their new premises requisitioned at 
any moment. This machinery seems well designed to 
secure the best use of available accommodation, if only 
its working can be kept free from red tape. If, on the 
other hand, the familiar delays occur at every stage of 
the process involved in applying for and obtaining new 
premises, it has formidable possibilities of wasteful 
obstruction. 


* * * 


First Aid for Bombed Houses 


In recognition of the urgent desire felt by every 
bombed-out person, however luxurious his temporary 
accommodation, to return to his own home, the Govern- 
ment has established an effective priority for repairs to 
damaged houses and an effective system for carrying it 
out. The responsibility for all such repairs rests with the 
local authorities, and the responsible Government 
department is therefore the Ministry of Health, which 
works in collaboration with the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings. The latter Ministry directly employs emer- 
gency building squads, comprising some five thousand 
men who were taken out of the Army at the time of the 
first Coventry raid, Somewhat more than half of these are 
in London, the rest are in the provinces, where they are 
moved from town to town as the need arises. In London 
there are fifteen depédts, equipped with tools and 
materials, and the men are organised in squads about a 
hundred strong. When any local authority is over- 
whelmed by the amount of repairs to be done, it 
approaches the Ministry of Health, which appeals to the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings for the help of these 
squads. Their work is strictly confined to first-aid 
repairs ; decorations and other work not strictly neces- 
sary to render the building habitable are not permitted, 
for the great object is to rehouse people as quickly as 
possible and to prevent further damage by the weather. 
Already the time lag has been very greatly reduced, 


* 


Invaluable as this squad system is, it cannot tackle 
more than a small proportion of the work to be done. 
The bulk is done by the local authorities through 
ordinary building contractors. The Ministry of Works 
and Buildings has an Emergency Repairs Department 
whose job it is to organise the employment of contractors 
for this purpose. With the consent of the contractor and 
of the person to whom he is for the time being under 
contract, the whole unit is switched off when necessary 
on to first-aid repairs for bombed houses. The difficulty 
here is the contractors’ fear of reprisals from their more 
powerful customers, but the Government has appealed 
to the public to be reasonable in this matter, and will if 
necessary take steps to protect contractors against dis- 
gruntled customers. Public opinion would be so over- 
whelmingly against any individual or company which 
sought to put its private improvements before the needs 
of the homeless that such protection should not be diffi- 
cult. Already the building contractors’ organisations 
in Greater London have made a willing response to 
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the Government’s appeal to hold themselves ready to 
give assistance, and an appeal has now been made to 
the contractors outside the organisation to do likewise 
A similar system is being adopted for the provinces. 
where the problem is much less acute and complicated, 


* * * 


Distribution of Consumption Goods 


Among the many inevitable difficulties arising out of 
the limitation of supplies are two which are capable of 
adjustment, and these are at last receiving a measure 
of attention. Evacuation has so completely altered the 
relative needs for goods in different districts that 
adherence to a pre-war basis for quotas leads to acute 
shortage in reception areas and relative abundance ip 
evacuation districts. This is particularly marked in the 
case of children’s clothing, since the majority of 
evacuees are children, but there is also a general short- 
age of children’s clothing which threatens to become 
acute, because, although there was far less scope for 
economy in children’s wear than in that of adults, the 
same quotas were applied to both. There is less scope 
for wartime economy, both because more economy is 
exercised in children’s than in adults’ clothes in peace 
time, and because the growth of children sets a much 
more rigid limit to the length of time they can wear 
their clothes. Already big stores which normally carry 
heavy stocks are completely sold out of certain sizes of 
even the most essential garments, and the small shops 
are in even worse case. The President of the National 
Children’s Wear Association, at a recent meeting called 
to discuss this situation, said that the state of available 
stocks was far worse than was generally realised and 
that unless the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Supply took action the situation next winter would be 
critical. He suggested that 2§ per cent of the adult 
quota should be transferred to children, and, failing 
that, that all clothing for children up to the age of 
fourteen should be decontrolled. So far the only action 
taken by the Board of Trade in this matter has been 
an appeal to manufacturers not to concentrate on adult 
lines. To meet the local shortages of goods other than 
foodstuffs caused by evacuation, the Board of Trade 
has issued to Trade Associations confidential suggestions 
based on population movements, as a guide to whole- 
salers in scaling up or down their supplies to particular 
areas. These gentle admonitions might have sufficed to 
tide the country over a short war. Most people are now 
accepting the fact that the war is likely to last long 
enough to require much more drastic measures, and the 
sooner these are adopted the better. To parents who 
are unable to find mackintoshes, school trousers or 
winter gloves for their children, it is infuriating to see 
in shop windows costly nightdresses embodying hours 
upon hours of labour, and to read in the daily papers 
articles showing how, by the exercise of great ingenuity 
and the purchase of a good deal more material, a really 
patriotic young woman may achieve the egregious sacri- 
fice of wearing part of a dress or suit for a second 
season. 


* * * 


Shipowners Close Their Ranks 


The Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool Steam 
Ship Owners’ Association have decided to arrange for 
closer collaboration in order to ensure “‘ unity of action 
and policy on questions of major importance to the in- 
dustry as a whole.’’ A Genera] Council of British ship- 
ping, representative of both organisations and of all 
sections of the industry—liner, tramp, coasting and 
tanker—is to be set up forthwith. Its functions are to in- 
clude the co-ordination of the views of the different 
sections of the industry. In addition, it is proposed to 
set up a Liner Committee representative of the interests 
of the two organisations. So far as tramp vessels are 
concerned, the industry already has the requisite 
organisation in the Standing Committee of the deep-sea 
tramp section of the Chamber of Shipping. Mr. D. 
Maurice Hill, the general manager of the Chamber of 
Shipping, and Mr. Martin Hill, a joint secretary of the 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association, have been 
appointed to act as joint secretaries of the new General 
Council and Liner Committee. In view of their criticism 
of certain aspects of the Government’s shipping policy, 
the closing of the shipowners’ ranks is not surprising. 
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May 3, 1941 
Animal Rationing 


The Ministry of Agriculture has made various 
changes in the rationing regulations for the May-July 
eriod. Farmers must register in advance with not more 
than four distributors, and must deposit their coupons 
within fifteen days of issue. Supplies are so limited that 
the summer ration scale must be fixed with the greatest 
economy, but because of the backwardness of the grazing 
season, dairy cows will be given an allowance of } cwt. 
of concentrates in May, with an additional 4 cwt. in 
Scotland and certain northern English counties. The 
yalue of the ration unit, which had been temporarily 
reduced in April, is to be restored to 1 ewt. Home-grown 
rain stocks on farms are not taken into account in 
ee the summer rations. No coupons will be given in 
exchange for grain sold after the end of April, but 
farmers who have given undertakings to sell grain must 
fulfil them. Dairy cows may, on application, receive allow- 
ances for May based on their production in March. These 
range from 28 lb. for a cow averaging 1} to 2 gallons 
er day to 56 lb. for a cow averaging over 2$ gallons. 
pecial food for calves under six months is available at 
the rate of 42 Ib. per calf per month, in order to 
economise milk, Rations are also provided for young 
pedigree bulls ; stall-fed cattle which are not yet market- 
able; goats with a yield of over six pints a day; kids 
being reared for milk, pedigree ram lambs; pigs; 
poultry and horses used for agricultural purposes where 
there is insufficient food on the farm. These rations are 
in all cases designed only to.supplement the food which 
farmers have constantly been exhorted to grow for 
themselves, or in the case of poultry and pigs, to supple- 
ment kitchen scraps and swill. It must be clear by now 
to every farmer that only by aiming at the highest 
possible degree of self-sufficiency will he be able to carry 
any substantial proportion of his stock through next 

winter. 

* * * 


Diamond Trade Difficulties 


For the first time in the history of the international 
diamond industry steps have been taken in London to 
finance uncompleted export transactions of cut and 
olished diamonds. Hambros Bank has agreed to advance 
meen 60 and 70 per cent of the value of finished 
diamonds exported from this country under Board of 
Trade licence to North American destinations. The 
remaining 30 to 40 per cent are paid to the exporter after 
the final sale of the stones. These facilities will greatly 
help the recently enlarged British diamond cutting and 
polishing industry, which naturally has not so far been 
able to accumulate the necessary reserves to finance its 
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transactions over a longer period. The credit scheme will 
assist British exporters in securing good prices in the 
United States, where in the past, sales at the first 
opportunity have often been necessary. British exporters 
should have no difficulties in obtaining favourable prices 
for their finished stones in North America as the supply 
of cut and polished diamonds has been seriously curtailed 
through the German occupation of Belgium and Holland, 
which normally are responsible for over 90 per cent of 
the world’s cutting and polishing transactions. The 
extension of the cutting and polishing facilities in the 
past twelve months in Great Britain, the United States, 
South Africa and Palestine has not been very impressive, 
for supplies of skilled diamond workers outside the 
German sphere of influence are very restricted and the 
training of these workers requires many years. 
* 


Meanwhile the restricted cutting and polishing facili- 
ties are keeping down sales of raw diamonds, At the 
London “ sights ’’ in the first four months of this year 
only about one-third of the pre-war turnover has been 
achieved, although recently sales of industrial diamonds, 
prices of which were reduced by 20 per cent in April, 
have been fairly large. As normally industrial stones 
cover two-thirds of the quantity but only one-fifth to 
one-quarter of the value of total diamond sales, the 
comparatively large sales of industrial stones cannot 
counterbalance the declining sales of luxury diamonds. 
Consequently the position of the diamond mining in- 
dustry for the remainder of this war will continue to be 
strained, and it is not surprising that all mines in the 
Kimberley district of South Africa have been closed 
down, while production in the other diamond fields of 
the world has been substantially curtailed. It is true, 
in addition to the London sales, some parcels of diamonds 
have been shipped directly to the United States from 
South Africa in recent months, but endeavours to 
transfer the chief selling centre of the industry from 
London to the Cape or the United States have so far 
failed. Even Brazil, after withholding its shipments to 
Great Britain during the greater part of last year, 
returned to the London market early this year. Whether 
the position will be changed in future remains to be 
seen, At any rate the bulk of the Diamond Corporation’s 
stock of diamonds, which forms the chief basis of current 
sales, is kept in London. Moreover, the difficulties of the 
international diamond industry are in no way connected 
with the fact that London finds itself in the front line of 
the war, so that little could be gained, while a well- 
running selling organisation would be lost by any 
transfer of the diamond syndicate from London to 
another centre. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


COMMODITY AND 


TIN prices have been easier, following 
lower prices in the United States, and 
the Ministry of Supply’s lowered cash 
selling price. Standard cash closed at 
£269 6s.-£269 10s. per ton on Wednes- 
day, compared with £270 15s.-£271 a 
week earlier. The three months quotation 
was £266 15s--£267 per ton, compared 
with £266 15s.-£267. The latest dates 
for submitting voluntary arrangements 
for the concentration of industry have 
n announced by the President of the 
Board of Trade for some industries. 


Rubber Controller.—The Ministry 
of Supply has announced the appoint- 
ment of Sir Walrond Sinclair as Rubber 
Controller. It is understood that the 
&ppointment will not affect the position 
of the rubber market, at any rate for the 
time being. It is hoped that a fuller 
statement on the Control will shortly 
be made. Rubber prices were considerably 
Weaker, a fact probably due in some 
measure to the announcement of the 
8ppointment. Wednesday’s closing price 
for spot was 144d. per lb., compared 
with 143d. a week earlier. 


Cotton Trade and Concentration.— 
oughout the past week the business 
one in yarn and piece goods has been 
decidedly small. ‘The concentration of 
Production plan is now taking a more 
definite shape. In the spinning section 


the latest date for submitting voluntary 
schemes is May 15th and in the weaving 
section May 27th. The Cotton Board 
hopes that firms in different districts 
will arrange by mutual agreement which 
plants should be stopped. The Cotton 
Controller has released 30,000 bales of 
American barter cotton, of which 24,000 
bales will be allocated in Liverpool 
and 6,000 bales in Manchester. Exporters 
have received their quotas, but owing 
to uncertainty as to weaving production 
fresh business has not been easy to arrange. 
Cloth inquiry for several foreign outlets 
has been fairly substantial, but only 
isolated orders have been booked. 


Orkney and Shetland Wool Con- 
trolled.—The Control of Wool (No. 16) 
Order, which came into force on April 26th, 
has the effect of bringing under control 
raw wool produced in the Orkney Islands, 
the Shetland Islands, and the Outer 
Hebrides in so far as it is not retained 
for manufacture in those islands. No 
raw wool produced in these islands may 
be moved out of them except under a 
licence granted, or a direction issued, 
by the Minister of Supply ; nor may the 
first delivery be taken on the mainland 
except under similar authority. After 
the first delivery of the raw wool on the 
mainland it will become subject to the 
same licensing procedure as applies to 
other raw wool in the United Kingdom. 


Flower Bulbs for Export.—The 
sale of tulip, hyacinth and Dutch and 
Spanish iris bulbs is prohibited in the 
home market, by a Board of Trade Order, 
and it is hoped that they will be exported 
to the United States and Canada. It 
is thought that the whole supply of these 
bulbs can find a market across the 
Atlantic, as much larger quantities were 
originally bought from the Netherlands 
than can be supplied from this country. 
There is a Bulb Export Group, and 
growers who have no experience of 
export can be assisted. 

Textile Designs Exhibition.—The 
Colour, Design and Style Centre of the 
Cotton Board opened an_ exhibition 
on April 29th at the Manchester Art 
Gallery. The main object of the exhibition 
is to show that there is a pool of talent 
in the country which can be drawn upon 
to bring fresh ideas to designing for 
fabrics. The Board invited @ number of 
artists to contribute to the exhibition, 
and among them there are many who have 
had no previous experience of textile 
designing. Many well-known names are 
included in the list of exhibitors, and their 
designs and names should do much to 
assist the export of cottons. 

Food.—The distribution of summer 
oranges will be undertaken by the South 
African Co-operative Citrus Exchange 


(Continued on page 605) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT MAINTAINED 


MR JAMES PRAIN’S SPEECH 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held on Friday, the 25th ultimo, in 
the company’s registered office, Meadow House, 64, Reform 
Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal 
evidence of the proper calling of the meeting had been sub- 
mitted, the secretary, Mr Alan L. Brown, read the auditors’ 
report to the shareholders. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: It is now my duty to submit for your approval the 
directors’ report and accounts for the past year. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The gross revenue from the investments amounts to £649,000, 
as compared with £668,000 a year ago, a result which I trust 
you will consider satisfactory in the circumstances. We propose, 
with your approval, to repeat last year’s distribution on the 
ordinary stock of 25 per cent., which is the highest rate of 
dividend paid by the company, and is now paid for the fourth 
year in succession, and in doing so we have not neglected the 
reserves, for which again ample provision is made. 

On this occasion we do not submit a valuation of the invest- 
ments, a decision which was made after careful consideration. 
We are of the opinion that in the majority of securities free 
markets do not exist, and quotations, therefore, are apt to be 
misleading. In addition, national calls to service have left us 
with an ever-dwindling staff, whom it is necessary to employ 
on work of more importance. In the whole circumstances, valua- 
tions will be dispensed with until more normal times arrive. 


U.S.A. INVESTMENTS 


The past year has been one of considerable activity as a result 
of the continuing process of liquidation of our investments in 
the United States. It will be of interest to you to know that 
so far we have had taken from us under the Vesting Orders 
securities valued at approximately $4,000,000. In addition, we 
have realised from sales, interest, dividends and collections from 
the mortgage business, a further $5,000,000, which has been 
handed over to the Treasury. I have no reason to think that 
the experience of other investment companies differs greatly 
from our own, except in amount, and I must conclude that the 
steady fiow of dollars from such realisations during the past 
year has reached substantial proportions and has been of very 
considerable national importance during a time when purchases 
of war material in the United States could be effected only on 
a cash basis. 


THE MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


I might mention that the mortgage business has contributed 
its share to this flow of dollars to the Treasury. As you are 
aware, the liquidation of this part of the company’s business 
has been our settled policy for a number of years, from the 
time it became evident that the profitable rates of interest of 
fifty years ago were no longer obtainable, while, in addition, 
rising taxation and the difficulties and uncertainties in collect- 
ing sums due to us were diminishing our margin of profit. It 
is not surprising, perhaps, that this side of the business is 
generally regarded as moribund and now an expensive legacy 
from the early days of the company’s existence. Nevertheless, 
there are assets here of value which well repay the care and 
attention of management. We have been fortunate in this 
respect in having efficient and loyal agents who have spared 
no pains to collect the principal of our loans: and to dispose 
of the company’s holding of real estate on advantageous terms. 


SALE OF PROPERTIES IN SOUTHERN STATES 


During the past year negotiations were concluded for the sale 
of some of our few remaining large properties and plantations 
in the Southern States, with the result that the amount collected 
is the highest figure reached for the last five years. The sales 
included one of more than usual interest—a tract of land of 
some 47,000 acres in New Mexico, which was taken over in the 
eighties of last century from the Dundee Land Company, and 
has remained an unremunerative investment on the company’s 
books. The United States Government were interested in acquir. 
ing this property for the purpose of an Indian reservation, and 
paid us a satisfactory price. 

I might mention that in this and other sales we retain an 
interest in the mineral rights, which may eventually prove to 
be of some value in the oil-bearing parts of the country, The 
sums realised from real estate are invested and become revenue- 
bearing, thus replacing less remunerative assets. This helps in 
some small degree to mitigate the loss of revenue resulting from 
the liquidation of our American stocks and shares, which yielded 
on the average a higher return than we can expect to obtain 
in this country without some sacrifice of security. This liquida- 
tion we must expect will be continued, The passing of the 
Lease and Lend Bill, while removing the urgent necessity to 
obtain dollars, has not relieved this country of the obligation 
to pay to the limit of our capacity for our purchases in the 
United States. I assume, therefore, that very shortly there will 
be little or nothing left to us of our American investments, 
apart from our mortgage business, which now represents only 
54 per cent. of our total funds. 


THE OUTLOOK 


For this and other reasons the outlook is more than usually 
uncertain. There can be no doubt that Government expenditure 
in this country has increased very largely the purchasing power 
of the community, while adequate measures to prevent or post- 
pone that power being exercised have not been taken. Trading 
concerns in general have been able, therefore, to meet the 
demands arising from the increased spending capacity of the 
public, and dividends on the whole have been maintained. That 
is a situation which in my view is bound to change for the 
worse as the limitation of supplies becomes more effective. This 
and other problems, such as the heavy burden of war insurance, 
the pooling of industries and the promiscuous attentions of 
the enemy, combine to make the scene somewhat unattractive 
to the investor. We must be prepared, I think, to experience 
leaner times. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Before moving the adoption of the directors’ report and 
accounts, I must express my appreciation of the services 
rendered by those members of our staff who are still with us 
on whom additional duties have necessarily fallen, To those 
members who are with the Forces you will wish me to convey 
your good wishes. To the excellent work of our agents 2 
America I have already made reference. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
formal business transacted. 
















Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of = 
Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching thousan' 
of investors:in the quiet of their own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced because 
The Economist provides valuable information which is not oth 
available to investors, who therefore read it more carefully than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports may “ 
obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, % 
Bouverie Street, E.C.4, 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION —BOARD’S BONUS 
POLICY 


The annual meeting of the Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society was held on Wednesday, the 30th ultimo, 
at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. Sir Francis 
E. J. Smith was in the chair. After referring to changes in 
the directorate, to the results of the past year and to the 
support given by the society to the new issues of British Govern- 
ment securities, the chairman dealt with the quinquennial 
valuation made as at December 31st last, and said :— 


THE QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


As the result of this investigation the directors have decided 
to distribute £800,800 to proprietors and participating policy- 
holders, to make provision for possible additional war mortality 
and for future intermediate bonuses, and to carry forward, as 
a reserve against the contingencies of the future, in support 
of the book values of the assets an unappropriated surplus ol 
£960,529 in the life assurance fund and of £64,459 in the capital 
redemption fund, making a total of £1,024,988. 

The customary detailed examination of the assets by the 
directors showed that the mortgages, loans and property invest- 


“ments have stood up well, so far, to the strains of war con- 


ditions. Actually, at the end of 1940, there was only one case 
of interest in arrear on a mortgage or loan, whilst war damage 
to properties represented less than 1 per cent. of book values. 


‘Apart from the revaluation of Stock Exchange securities, on 


the basis of middle market prices less accrued interest, no 
general revision of book values was made, and, after taking 
into account the unappropriated carry-forward of £1,024,988 
already mentioned, the auditors and other persons signing the 
balance-sheet certified that the assets were, in the aggregate, 
fully of the value stated therein. The life assurance fund rose, 
during 1940, by £12,478, and amounted at the end of the year 
to £15,909,580. 

The whole of the liabilities of the life assurance fund were 
valued upon the society’s customary interest basis of 2} per 
cent., combined with the A 1924-29 Table for Assurances, and 
the a (m) and a (f) Tables for Annuity contracts. The net 
liabilities so calculated amounted to £14,070,293. 


THE SURPLUS DISCLOSED 


The net surplus disclosed at December 81, 1940, thus amounted 
to £15,909,580 less £14,070,293, i.e., to £1,889,287. If intermediate 
bonuses paid during the quinquennium to proprietors (£25,000) 
and to policyholders (£122,042) be added, the gross surplus of 
the quinquennium is seen to be £1,986,329. Of this gross surplus 
the directors have decided to reserve £125,000 for possible addi- 
tional war mortality and £100,000 for future intermediate 
bonuses, to carry forward unappropriated the sum of £960,529 
—making a total reserved or carried forward of £1,185,529—and 
to distribute the balance of £800,800 as the divisible surplus of 
the quinquennium. 


THE METHOD OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION 


From the aspect of the incidence of surplus earned, the past 
quinquennium may properly be regarded as consisting of two 
distinct parts—the three “ peace ’’ years of 1936, 1987 and 1938, 
in which substantial profits were earned, and the remaining two 
years, 1939 and 1940, of impending or actual war, in which the 
profit-earning powers of the society were adversely affected. 

The directors consider that the method of bonus distribution 
now to be adopted, in order to give effect to this feature, should 
take the form of a combination of a declared bonus in respect 
of the first three years and an intermediate bonus in respect of 
the two final years. 

They have accordingly decided to declare a bonus in respect 
of the three years 1936-1938 inclusive, to postpone any bonus 
distribution in respect of the two years 1939 and 1940 until the 
outlook becomes clearer, and in the meantime, in recognition 
of accrued, equally with accruing, bonus rights, to calculate 
intermediate bonuses with effect from January 1, 1939, the 
date up to which the distribution of profits is now being made. 
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In respect of the declared portion of the bonus, the partici- 
pating policyholders are entitled to receive nine-tenths of the 
divisible surplus of £800,800, i.e., £720,720, of which £122,042 
has already been paid by way of intermediate bonuses, so that 
the balance remaining to be allotted, as bonuses in respect of 
the three years 1936, 1937 and 1938, is £598,678. It is hoped that 
three years hence, as at December 31, 1943, it may prove possible 
to make a further distribution of profits, in respect of the five 
years 1989-43 inclusive, but upon this point no pledge can, of 
course, now be given. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUSES 


Until otherwise determined by the directors, intermediate 
bonus will be payable upon participating policies which ter- 
minate by death, maturity or surrender, on or after January 1, 
1941, upon the percentage scales previously in force, in respect 
of each annual premium due and paid on or after January 1, 
1939, 

The directors would like to make it clear that their decisions 
in regard to the allocation of the available surplus have neces- 
sarily been reached on broad lines, and that the form of the 
present ‘‘ war-time’ bonus distribution is no more intended to 
foreshadow the precise scales of subsequent bonuses than the 
amount carried forward unappropriated is intended to indicate 
the probable effects upon the society’s assets of the unmeasur- 
able risks of the future. The foregoing decisions represent, in 
fact, an attempt to hold the balance, as fairly as possible at 
the present stage, between equity as regards the past and 
prudence as regards the future; between the claims of partici- 
pating policyholders to a prompt recognition of their bonus 
rights in respect of the profitable pre-war period, and the 
necessity of conserving financial strength for the ultimate pro- 
tection of their contracts. 

It is hoped that these decisions will commend themselves to 
the general body of the society’s policyholders, whose best 
interests, as a whole, they are designed to protect. 

In conclusion, the chairman paid a tribute to the staff, point- 
ing out that 60 per cent. of their pre-war staff was on service 
with His Majesty’s Forces, and that the heavy volume of exact- 
ing work had been carried out by those who remained in a 
manner which called for the highest praise. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY REPORT 


The eightieth annual general meeting of this Society was 
held on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said:—The combined premium 
income of all branches for the year amounted to £7,451,659, 
an increase of £84,248 over the previous year. The total income 
for the year amounted to £9,292,803, an increase of £113,912. 
The total claims paid, including annuities and surrenders, 
amounted to £4,183,691, bringing the total of claims paid by 
the society since its foundation to £57,827,000. The total assets 
amount to £48,678,894, an increase of £2,661,069. 

The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the year 
(including consideration for annuities granted) amounted to 
£1,898,299. 

As regards war risk on new policies, we have continued our 
special scheme under which a benefit of 50 per cent. of the full 
sum assured is allowed on with-profit policies issued at the 
ordinary rate of premium should death occur in consequence 
of war or hostilities while the life assured is a civilian. Air 
raid cover for civilians is therefore provided without an addi- 
tional premium being charged, service as a civilian in any form 
of ARP being included. We have also extended the benefit 
of this scheme to include part-time service by civilians in the 
Home Guard. Full cover instead of 50 per cent. may be secured 
on payment of a small extra premium. In the case of men 
serving in the mercantile marine the war risk benefit on with- 
profit policies issued at the ordinary rate of premium is 25 per 
cent, of the full sum assured. 

In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £5,442,599. 

During the past five years the total claims and surrenders 
amounted to £12,152,323. The amount added to the funds, that 
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is, the increase of the life assurance fund during the period 
and the amounts added to additional reserves, being money 
put aside as a provision for future payments to policyholders, 
was £9,136,566, These two items give a total of £21,288,889, 
which is arrived at after taking account of interest on invest- 
ments. This total, being the actual amount paid to policy- 
holders, plus the amount added to reserves as provision for 
future payments to policyholders, together make up a sum 
equal to 82.8 per cent. of the premiums received during the 
period. 

As regards war risks on new policies, we have adopted a 
scheme similar to that mentioned for the ordinary branch. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £48,678,894, an 
increase of £2,661,069 over the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE HON. A. O. CRICHTON’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and thirty-first annual general meeting of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, Limited, 
will be held at Edinburgh on Thursday, the 8th instant. 

The following is a summary of the statement issued to the 
shareholders by the Hon, Arthur O. Crichton (the deputy 
chairman) :— 

The National Savings Campaign had continued to receive 
whole-hearted support from the staff. So far as the ‘‘ North 
British’ group of companies was concerned, ail moneys becom- 
ing available here had been placed at the disposal of the 
Government by subscription to the new Government loans. With 
taxation still further increased and the yield on new Govern- 
ment loans restricted, the net return on their investments 
as a whole continued to shrink. As to the stability of their 
funds, there was a substantial increase in the market value 
of their investments at the end of the year compared with the 
previous year, which provided a valuable safeguard for future 
contingencies. 

The strain of war on their life funds had not been unduly 
heavy up to the present, and the total claims sustained during 
the year under life policies had proved within the number 
expected in a normal peace-time year. They hoped that satis- 
factory experience would continue, and if it did they would 
be fully justified, as they had been justified so far, in having 
given policyholders that full and unrestricted protection which 
was almost a tradition of the ‘‘ North British.’’ The new 
business completed during the year had naturally been much 
smaller than in the pre-war years, but in comparing the figures 
with those for 1939 it had to be remembered that comparison 
was made with a “‘ bumper” year. They were satisfied that 
the business they had written was of a good class and was 
mainly of a provident nature. 

In the fire department premium income had increased by 
nearly 4 per cent., but the loss ratio at 48.31 per cent. showed 
an increase of very nearly 6 per cent. on last year. The resultant 
profit, after providing 40 per cent. for unexpired risks, amounted 
to £95,571, or 2.80 per cent. of the premium income. This was 
the smallest figure of profit recorded for many years past, but 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that their business had 
been well maintained in spite of the temporary loss of so many 
sources of income on the continent of Europe. 

Their casualty insurance business was conducted through the 
medium of their subsidiary, the Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, whose results were once more of a highly satisfactory 
character notwithstanding the anticipated unavoidable shrink- 
age in premium income. 

With interest on investments the underwriting profit was 
£248,720, practically the same as in the previous year. 

The premium income of the ‘‘ Ocean Marine ’’ Company, their 
marine department, amounted to £634,689 for 1940, showing a 
considerable rise over that for the previous year, The business 
of the Fine Art and General Insurance Company during the 
past year could, in the circumstances, be considered as satis- 
factory. 

The directors again recommended a dividend of 6s. 3d. per 
share, less income tax. This dividend, together with the 
preference dividend, would absorb £393,323, while the combined 
total of net interest amounted to £447,169. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANy 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NICKEL AND COPPER SALES INCREASED 


The annual general meeting of this company was held on the 
30th ultimo at Toronto. 

Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman and president) said that 
the most important duty of the management during the periog 
under review, the first full year of operations under war-tim. 
conditions, was to provide an adequate supply of nickel, copper 
and platinum metals to meet all demands for the war pro 
grammes of His Majesty’s Governments in Canada and Greg 
Britain. Furthermore, the defence programme of the United 
States Government, in conjunction with its policy of aid ty 
Britain, was adding heavily to the toll on the company’s output 
of nickel, To meet the situation they had not only continued 
their programme of balancing smelter and refinery capacity 
with mine output, but had augmented and accelerated this pro. 
gramme by making plant extensions wherever possible and 
utilising all available facilities, In addition, they were treating 
and refining the entire bessemer matte output of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines, Limited. Due to these efforts, nickel output wa 
increased in 1940, and was being further expanded this year, 


COPPER PRODUCTION 


Copper production, resulting from increased nickel output 
and from the treatment of Falconbridge bessemer matte, 
exceeded the capacity of the copper refinery, and they had 
found it necessary to make outside arrangements for the refin- 
ing of a portion of their copper. The contract with His Majesty's 
Ministry of Supply for the delivery of about 80 per cent, of 
their output of electrolytic copper expired on September Ist 
last, and had been renewed for another year. 

In 1940 the company’s sales of nickel in all forms were in 
excess of the sales in 1939, as also were the sales of copper. 
Sales of platinum 
restricted markets. 

The net profit for 1940, after all charges, inclusive of sub- 
stantial emergency reserves, was $35,544,772, equivalent to $2.90 
per share on the common stock after provision for preferred 
dividends of $1,933,899, Tike common shareholders were paid 
$2.00 per share, and the remaining 30 cents per share trans- 
ferred to earned surplus. 

It was of interest to note that, notwithstanding a large 
increase in the volume of metal sales, the net earnings per 
share of common stock were 9 cents lower than in 1939, due 


metals, however, were lower because of 


mainly to the heavy increase in taxes. 

The tax provision of $21,130,703 in 1940 was equivalent to 
$1.45 per share on the common stock, and compared with 
the provision of $11,322,121, or 78 cents per share, on the 
common stock in 1939. This meant that each share of common 
stock contributed $1.45 to Government treasuries for war and 
defence programme expenditures and for general purposes. All 
shareholders would agree that heavy taxation was a vital 
necessity in this grave emergency. The war and defence pro- 
grammes must be shared in by all and must be paid for 
cash. Thus it was gratifying that the tax contribution of this 
Canadian enterprise was a substantial contribution to the wat 
effort. 


DIVIDEND UNCHANGED 


For the third successive year dividend disbursements 
remained unchanged, Four quarterly dividends had been paid 
on the common stock, and four quarterly dividends on the 
preferred stock, amounting to $29,156,888 and $1,938,800 
respectively, a total of $31,090,237. 

In closing he wished to emphasise that the policy of this 
company during the period of the war was to produce sufficient 
nickel to meet the war-time requirements of Canada, Great 
Britain and of the United States; to supply the needs of industry 
to the fullest degree that national requirements would permit; 
to maintain all of the plants and equipment in the best working 
condition; to foster a spirit of co-operation between employets 
and management throughout the various of the 
organisation; to expand research and development efforts com 
cerning uses for the company’s metals; and to conserve the 
financial resources to the fullest extent that the present world 
situation permitted. 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND COMPANY 


LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, Johnson and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on the 80th ultimo at Tigbourne 


Court, Witley, Surrey. 


Mr C. J. Heywood (the chairman) presided. 

The chairman’s statement emphasised the following points :— 

Shareholders will appreciate that during the war the com- 
pany is faced with very greatly increased expenditures in order 


to maintain its business. 
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trade is the highest inventory figure yet shown in any of the 
company’s accounts to date. This is caused by :— 


1. The necessity of carrying unusually heavy stocks of 


raw material in reserve, stored in as many places as is 
practicable, to keep the production effort continuous. 


2. Abnormal increase in the cost of vitally essential 


materials. 


8. Placing increased stocks overseas to safeguard, local 


requirements of the company’s overseas customers. 


It is neither politic nor practical to attempt to pass on to 


the consumer these added burdens, as it must be understood 
that export trade is necessarily of a strictly competitive nature, 
whilst the home business has almost entirely changed in 


character in the last eighteen months. 


Temporarily, the domestic business of the company in this 
country has declined considerably, but the company is con- 
fident that its completed plans for distribution and service 


This large tie-up of cash resources necessarily affects the 
cash position. Sundry debtors show a considerable increase, 
which indicates a higher volume of trade and outstandings. 


STRONG RESERVES 


The reserve for contingencies is being built up to a figure 
which will take care of the complete—but unlikely—total loss 
of the company’s assets in enemy occupied areas. 


On the other hand, the real value of the company’s sub- 


after the cessation of hostilities will meet with the entire 
approval of its valued and extensive clientele. 


Curtailment of essential services affected production in the 
last quarter of the year, and the company is now planning to 
provide duplicate facilities where this is practicable. 


STOCK POSITION 


The necessarily high ratio of imports of raw materials for 
the paint trade from overseas, and its effect on shipping space, 
needs, in the opinion of your directors, a greater constriction 
of available usage into such channels as are really essential for 
the war effort—i.e., industry and export. 

Reference to the balance sheet will show that the stock-in- 


sidiaries in free territories, if maintained, would be more than 
sufficient to take care of the loss; thus, in two ways, are the 
possible losses of these assets more than safeguarded. 


TRIBUTES TO STAFF 


The directors wish to pay tribute to the exemplary courage 
and fortitude of many of the factory staff and operatives who 
have distinguished themselves in their devotion to the com- 


pany’s interest and the preservation of the company’s pro- 


perties. ° 


The company’s home and overseas employees have, indi- 


National War 


vidually, subscribed to and presented to the country a fighter 
aircraft which is known as the “‘ P.J.’’ Spitfire. 

Savings groups have been inaugurated 
throughout the company’s organisation, and the response per 


head by the staff has received high commendation from the 


authorities. 
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acting in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Food. The present method of allocation 
through Port Panel committees to whole- 
salers will continue. Three shiploads 
of oranges have recently arrived and it is 
hoped that more will follow. A new 
Cheese (Maximum ‘Prices) Order will 
come into force on May Sth, the date 
of the beginning of cheese rationing. 
The Order will govern the price of all 
cheese made from cows’ milk, except 
blue-vein, soft, curd and cream cheese, 
and processed cheese. The maximum 
retail price for all cheese covered by the 
Order will be ls. ld. per lb. This repre- 
sents no change in the maximum price of 
the main varieties, but a reduction of 
ld. per lb. in the maximum price of 
Wensleydale, Stilton and Caerphilly, 
which will also be subject to rationing. 
An. Order came into force on April 28th 
amending the price of some sizes of canned 
salmon. The wholesale price of Grade | 
Talls and Grade I Flats has been increased 
from 62s. 6d. to 66s. per case, and the 
retail price from Is. 74d. to Is. 84d. 
per container. For Grade III }’s the 
wholesale price of 26s. 6d. per case and 
retail of 4d. per container, have been 
prescribed. Eggs from the United States 
are to be included in Category IV, 
the same as *those produced in the 
Dominions. These prices are 22s. 6d. 
per 120 or 2s. 6d. a dozen, and 20s. per 
120, or 2s. 3d. a dozen. Families taking 
one pint of milk per day or less, will 
not have their supplies cut. 

Assistance to Exporters.—Transport 
and Progressing Officers have now been 
appointed to most Area Boards by the 
Board of Trade. In each of the Civil 
Defence Areas there is a Board of Trade 
representative on the Area Board, one of 
whose main duties is to assist exporters 
to overcome difficulties encountered in 
the course of their business. Transport 
has offered particular difficulty and 
the new appointments are designed to 
assist the Board of Trade representative. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended |From Aug. 1to 








From a a a 

(000 quarters) Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
12, 19, 20, 19, 

1941 1941 | 1940 | 1941 

N. America ; 833 | 1,068 19,2781 16,918 

Argentina, Uruguay... 293 265 | 15,353) 7,223 
Australia ws” * 13,605t oat 

Russia ., om ans 114 429 

Danube and district . ae 5,340 182 

Other Countries ss . _ 345 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended 





From Apr. 1 to 








From a —— 

(’000 quarters) Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

12, 19, 20, 19, 

1941 1941 1940 1941 

Argentina ... a 3 i 971 37 

Atlantic America 1 ove 86 1 
Danube Region ‘ ate 96 
S.& E. Africa ... .° .° 249 
Indo-China, ete. ..... ye paid 37 





* Not received. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


‘**THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


1935= 100 


| 

Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
24, 25, 28, 29, | 30, 
1041 1941 1941 lv4l | 1941 
Crops | 108-3} 108-3] 108-3} 108-3 108-4 
Raw materiala, | 173-8] 173-7] 173-4] 173-2 173-2 
Complete Index | 137-2) 137-2 137-1 137-0 137 0 
































eee aoe Mar Aug. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1, $1, 30, sn | 

1937*} 1939 | 1940 1o41 1941 

} — = —_— — es 

CO eiccieinss 147-9 92-2 | 112-4] 109-8 '108-3 


Kaw materials, | 207-3 122-9) 162-7| 173-0 173-7 
Complete index | 176°1 were 135-0) 137-9 _ 





Oe a 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(1927= 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | Apr. | Apr. Apr. 


31, 30, 16, 8, 22, 
1937*| 1939 | 1940 | 1041 | 1941 





Cereals and 





























meat......... | 93-0 | 66-9 | 86-8 | 96-5 | 96-9 
Other foods... | 70-4 | 61-1 | 80-4 | 93:0 | 91-6 
Textiles ...... 74-2 | 564-3 | 87-6 | 90-2 | 90-9 
Minerals ...... 113-2 | 77-6 {115-9 |129-8 |129-9 
Miscellaneous | 87-0 | 77°6 | 99-2 |113-6 een 

[eel eee ceases nets ee 
Completeindex| 87-2 | 70-3 93-8 |104-3 104-3 
1913=100 |119-9 | 96-8 1129-0 1143-5 = 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


_. VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937= 100) 


Total 


Home | Export % change 


Index from a 





year ago 
 —e 96 83 96 Jon 
BE § wesncsetes 99 90 99 + 3-1 
1937 eoveecese 100 100 100 + 1-0 
ee. ndsedenes v4 82 93 — 7:0 
105 80 103 +10°7 
RO Senceneen 116 83 114 +10°7 
1940. Feb. 113 78 111 +40°8 
Mar. 155 v3 152 +31-0 
Apr... 145 94 142 +51-0 
May... 130 838 128 +24-3 
June 97 106 97 4°3 
July... 82 v4 83 +25°8 
Aug. 124 74 122 + 47-0 
Sept. 148 54 143 7:8 
Och... | BBe 73 152 — 8-4 
Nov. 81 88 81 —40-0 
Dec.... 76 71 76 | —26-9 
1941 Jan.... 63 67 63 21-2 
Feb, 106 68 105 | — 5-4 
Mar. |} 124 102 123 —19-1 





Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 

Purchase tax is excluded ; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 

source: Board of Trade Journal. 































































































































CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 26, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £16,810,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £70,494,000. 
and issues to sinking funds of £35,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1st is £218,369,000 
against £119,113,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 






























































| April 1\April 1; Week | Week 
Revenue | to to | ended | ended 
April | April | Apri) | April 
27, 26, 27 26, 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY REVENUE | | | | 
Income Tax ............ 13,026; 30,031) 9} 2,796 
SE, si titieknisapaseen 3,250) 3, 3,040) 480 620 
Estate, etc., Duties 6,190! 7,500) 1,960) 2,470 
270| 940] ... | 940 
1,320) 1,006] 350) 269 
E.P.T 130} 11,414] 40} 1,352 
Other Inland Revenue 50) 30) 10) 20 
Total Inland Revenue | 24,236) 54,861| 2,849] 8,467 
20,178} 25, 592) 5,711) 5,244 
11,498) 7 »454) 998) 2,760 
Total Customs and | 
BIIED sennncnsanccesonsce 31,676) 33,046} 6,709) 8,004 
Motor Duties ............ 4,055] 2,949, 605) 314 
P.O. (Net Receipt) .... 1,050 450; ... |Dr.600 
Crown Lands ............ 160} 170} 160) 170 
Receipts from Sundry | 
Loans .........-.- 179| 66) 131 17 
Miscellaneous Re ceipts 818) 833} 99 438 
— — aumunene 
Total Ord. Revenue | 62,174) 92,375) 10,553] 16,810 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 






































CAGUING... ...020002 200000 5,300] 5,650 2,100} 2,400 
ee 67,474! 98,025) 12,653] 19,210 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure April 1;April 1; Week | Week 
to to ended | ended 
April | April | April | April 
27, 26, 27, 26, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of National 
eee 24,318) 28,876) 577) 939 
Payments to N. Ireland 206] 299) 296; 299 
Other Cons. Fund. Serv. 283 277] 6) 
OS 24,897) 29,452 879; 1,238 
Supply Services......... 156061 |280956) 45,561) 69,256 


| —- 
180958/310408) 46,440) 70,494 
SELF- BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
CASTING .......00000000008 5, 300] 5,6: 50) 


1862 581316058 48,540) 72,894 











Total Ord. Expenditure 


2,100' 2,400 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£172,245 to £2,706,022, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£54,232,051 to about £11,614 millions (after 
deducting £17,043,000 issued to sinking 
funds in 1940-41, but excluding issues to 
sinking funds in 1941-42). 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
NET INCREASES NET REPAYMENTS 





Nat. Sav. Certs. 13,450 | 44% Conv. Loan 5 
3% Def. Bds.... 15,075 | Ways and Means 
3% Def. Loan, Advances... 735 
*64—"58 ......... 45,731 | “‘Other debt” 7 
23% Nat. War 
Bds. 1946-48 27,650 
3% Sav. Bds.... 22,100 
Treasury Bills ... 23,828 
Treasury deposits 73,000 
220,834 747 
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ENT STATISTICS 


Finance 


NET ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph 
Anglo-Turkish Arm- 
aments : » an 
Overseas Trade | 
Guarantees... 20 | 


NET RECEIPTS 

(£ thousands) 
200 | Bullion Advances 
repaid. . se 50 


391 | 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 

















April 1, 1941, to April 26, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 310,408 ; Ord. Revenue 92,375 
Mise. issues (net) 1,639 | Gross. borr. 220,088 
Inc. in balances 80 | Less— 
Sinking fds. 336 
Net borrowing 219,752 
312, 27 | 312,12 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| Ways and | | 
| Treasury Means | Trea- | 
Bills” | Advances | sury | Total 
Date | l | Bank | aa |} —_ 
| Ten- . Public of | Poss . 
der | Tap Depts.| Eng- by Debt 
| | | land Banks} 
1940 et Nl 
April 27 | 675-0} 674-1) 46-3 |... | 11395-4 
1941 | 
Jan. 25 | 845-0/1340-7) 96-1 366-0 2647-7 
Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not available 
eo» 8 | 845-0) - 5 | 
» 15 | 845-0 os * 
» 22 | 845-0/1369 4)165°5] ... | 355-0/2734-9 
Mar. 1 | 845- 0} Not available | 
= 8 | 845-0) | a - | 
o» 15 | 845-0} | se a 
0» 2 | 845-0! : - | 
» 81] 2211-6 172-3’ ... ’] 429-5/2813-4 
April 5 | 845-0] Not available | 
» 12 | 850-0 a a 
aa | 855-0) ys 
1» 26 | 865-0 |1370-41168-5 |’ 8-0 "| 502-5!2009-4 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 

















Amount — 
Date of woe Allotted 
Tender | : + at 
| Offerea| Applied Allottea| Allotted| yf, 
; | Rate 
1940 8 d 
April 26 | 55-0 | 115-7] 55-0 |20 4-98] 386 
1941 | | » 
Jan. 17 65-0 | 146-0 65-0 loo 1-28) 27 
= 65-0 | 130-4 65-0 |20 4-04) 28 
+ 31 65-0 150-7 65-0 |}20 2-84) 100 
Feb. 7 65-0 | 149-4 65-0 |20 3-39 10 
2 14 | 65-0 | 142-5 65-0 |20 4-23) 23 
os 21 | 65-0 139-1 | 65-0 120 4 43) 28 
“< 28 |} 65-0 | 160-5 65-0 j20 3°43} 15 
Mar. 71) 65-0 | 151-2 65-0 [20 0-17) 42 
» 14] 65-0] 153-8 65-0 |19 11-79) 24 
» 211 65-0 | 131-6] 65-0 |20 2-95} 17 
» 28] 65-0 | 148-3 65:0 |20 2-46 28 
April 4 70-0 | 164-7 | 70-0 }20 2-41) 26 
a 11 70-0 156-6 70-0 |20 2-72 0 
99 18 75-0 161-8 75-0 {20 2-63) 30 
25 75-0 168-9 75° 0 |20 2-20) 22 
On yn April 25th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Saturday of following week were 


accepted as to about 22 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for 
on Thursday and Friday were accepted in full. 
£75 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
May 2nd. For the week ending May 3rd the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £50 millions, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands ) 


“Week | x. New |3° 











ran 13% Def | 24% | Sav. 

N.S.C, | 2 
ended | N.S.C, sonds Bonds 1 21% a Bon Is 
Mar.18 | 4,180 | 4,428 | Nil | 9,217 | 4,969 
» 25) 5,055 | 4,658 | 14 | 11,080 
Apr. 1 4,918 | 4,957 Nil 10,541 
we 8 4,405 | 4,568 Nil 8,516 
» 15 | 2,567 | 2,803 Nil 4,890 
» 221 3,560 | 2,785 | 2 | 3,789 
5, 29 | Nil | 6,862 | 5.673 
oa | i uteediea tate | na 
Totals | | 
to date | 267,049*| 263,071*|44443: st] 178,8 588)113,! 592§ 

*74 weeks. + 45 weeks. § 17 weeks, - 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
April 29th amounted to a total value of £31,886,440. 
Up to April 26th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £33,972,000 had been repaid, 


| 
| 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 30, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. ... 
InBnkg. De- 

partment 


BANKING 


53,000 | 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. .. 109,307,838 


Rest 
Public Deps.* 


Other Deps. : 


Bankers ‘ 
Other Accts 


* Including 


£ 
623,349,685 


56,891,890 


680, 241,575 


3,147,641 
13,648,091 


131,75 : 596 
57,240,393 


188,994,989 
220,343,721 
Exchequer, 








1941 
Govt. Debt 11 : 
iov e ,015 
Other Govt " 
. i - 666,166 
Other Secs, ‘ 2811 
Silver Coin. . 7,70 
Amt. of Fid a 
Issue 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) ...... 241,575 
680,241,575 


DEPARTMENT 


£ 


Other Secs : 
Discounts & 





| _ Advances 28,314,111 
| Securities 24,380,006 
"62,604,124 
Notes 56,891,800 
Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,449,869 
220,343,721 
Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





Both Departments 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Public 
Bankers......... 
Others ......... 


Total outside liabilities... 


Capital and rest 


COMBINED 
Govt. debt & 


ASSETS 
securitiest 


Discounts and advances 


Other securitie 
Silver coin in 


Ss 
issue dept. 


Coin and gold bullion... 


RESER 


Res. of notes and 


banking 
* Proportion ’’ 


lesue Dept 


VES 
coin in 


Compared with 


Amt. | 
Apr. 30,} 
1941 | Last Last 
| Week Year 
623 ,35¢ “al, lean + 82,808 
13,648|— 2,477|}— 6,107 


131, osel + 19,23 331 + 6,308 





57, 240)+ + §6,033)+ 12,354 
825,993! + 22 (680) + 04,868 
17,701) 15] — 








786, 480 + 27,236) + 71,374 
28,314) 9,924| + 22,988 
27) 191) + ere + 1a 


“183]4 + rr 


8 
1,691) + 


| 


| 














department | 58,342) + 49,285] + 18,087 
(reserve 
to outside Habilities in | 
banking dept.) ........ 28- 23-7% 1+ 7:5% 
cae eatical enacted Ln 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
_ —eeaseneeeeanencenneiitiiilll 
| 1940 1941 
manos ” —— 
May Apr. | Apr, | Apt. 
1 16 | 23 30 
— a — —— ..__—_- — 
pee 2s re 
Notes in cirenlation | 541-0 622-2 622-5] 623-3 
Notes in banking ' L 
department 39-2; 98-0; 7:8) 569 


Government 
and secur 


Other securities 


Silver coin 
Gok _ value d 
fine o2.. 
Deposits : 
Public 


Bankers’ ..... 


Others of 
Total 


Banking Depart Secs. ; 


Governinent 

Discounts, e 

Other 

Total - 
Banking depar 


“ Proportion ” 


~ * Governme 
£14,553,000 


debt | 
tlest 


at § 4. per 


te. 


t. res. ... 





nt debt 
t Fiduciary 


crn { 
| 576-1! 


cary 6772 


627 
8-45 29 2 2°8 
0-5 0-0 0 0 0-0 
0-2 02 0 2) 0-2 
168-00, 168 -00| 168 -00|168°00 
19°8' 149 161) 136 
125-4 115-1 112 5) WI 
44-9 53-4) 5221 673 
190-1! 183 4) 180 8 202-6 
139-0 132 7; 182-2} 1008 
5-9 408 33-2] 28° 
22-6 18 4) 191) 244 
167-5 191 9 189 5| 1080 
40:3. 92, 91] 583 
% | % % | %. 
21-2 5 0} 50) 28" 
is £11,015,100; capital, 
issue raised from £690 


millions to £680 millions on April 30, 1941. 















Loans, 
Invest 
Reser 
Due * 


Depos 


April 


Uni 
$ 
17°30 
16°95 
7-58- 
trans! 
mall t 


Sp: 
£T G 


Th 
Gr 
Piast 
14j-! 
284 - 
(Apr, 


exchi 
and 


Fo 
State 
Swed 


Bills 
Trea 
Shor 
aotic 





41 


015,109 
166,081 
311,129 

7,70 


41,575 
41,575 


)7,838 
14,118 
80,006 


04,124 
91,890 


49,869 


43,721 
mis 


with 
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OVERSEAS BANK | BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 


RETURNS | 27, 5, 19, | 26, Million rupees 







































































































































ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
tReserve : G au 225: wid a al 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of a Other i PES %8 | 60:66 67-26] 67-70 Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
Finland appeared in ‘The Economist" of | scocurities weve [212°7 [571 -67|534-68|528-17 19, 4, 11, 19, 
Dec. 9th, 1939; Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940 ; LIABILITIES , ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
nmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, 3 Note circulation.......... }221-1 |857-+44]360-93|361-17 Gold coin and bullion... 444) 444) 444) 444 
May 1ith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, o Deposits: Dom. Govt. | 51-8 | 62-93] 20-68] 8-42 | Rupeecoin............... 540} 355) 351] 355 
June 8th ; Switzerland, of June 15th ; Java, of | Chartered banks......... |203-9 |211-27]214-70|218-94 Balances abroad......... 247; 361) 283) 294 
jane 220d; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; Esteaia, f | Sterling securities ...... 1,165} 1,048] 1,098] 1,088 
: Mellie Iran, of Nov. 25rd ; Lithuania, Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Indian Gov 38 
Oct. 26th ; ie I { Noy. 23rd ; Lithuani t Gold and f ! i to Forei ian Gov. rupee secs. 384, 904} (904) 913 
of Nov. 30th ; Roumania, of Feb. 8th; Egypt, Exchange Control Board against securities. Investments ............ 73 75 77 78 
Reichsbank, International Settlements, of 
Feb. 15th ; Roumania, of Feb. 22nd; Hungary, BANK OF JAPAN 
Portugal, of Mar. 8th ; Bulgaria, of Mar. 15th ; ef LIABILITIES 
Greece, of Mar. 22nd ; Australia, of Apr. 19th; | Million yen 
Argentina, Jugoslavia, and Prague, of Apr.26th. | ——-_-__-____-_____—__—_—__— | Notes in circln.: India | 2,282} 2,461| 2,510! 2,507 
Mar. | Feb. | wer. | Mae. Burma 134| 1741 179| 180 
0 22 1 5 
- ° } a i re ‘ Os Deposits : Govts. ...... 153 194 157 132 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS || , _ ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 eY — ~ a 167 138 
° Gold & Bullion: Gold 501-3) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 ; orem =, Ss -) 
Million $'s Other $5-7| 22-6] 23-7| 24-8 Reserve ratio ............ (elie: Rien Otis Schies 
| Foreign exch. fund...... 300-0) 300-0) 300-0; 300-0 
ee An | . pr. | Discounts & advances 684-9| 510-2) 678-6) 601-2 
cape. toms | ae | tb Apr. | APT. | Government bonds... |2218-2/3792-918744-5|3687-7 
12 RESOURCES | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Agencies’ accounts...... 242-2) 354-4) 331-9) 321-1 | BANK OF SWEDEN 
Certifs. on hand LIABILITIES 
~, due from Treas. | 16,378] 20,111) 20,125| 20,160 | Notes GEBMOE ccccececeses }2892 -8/3900-1/4104-9/3863-2 | Million kroner 
eal erves | 16.777| 20,437) 20,461] 20,504 | Deposits : Government 787 -8)1178-9 1060-8)1157-7 
se "3001 's16|. 326) 334 | Other ...... 86-4] 102-4) 96-3] 101-1 — 
T U.S. Govt. sees... 2,467 2,184) 2,184 2,154 Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
Total bills and sees... | 2,478] 2190) 2195) os'ngg | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 23, | 7, | 15, | 23, 
T resources .......... | 20, 23,457) 23, 56% 00 Milli 7 , ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 
LIABILITIES illion £N.Z.’s Gold reserve............... | 565-0] 680-8] 604-6] 694-5 
in cire 918} 6,198] 6,206) 6,218 oa on sertetandate dentine Mie 
oes taskecn ... 81201 6.030 0.200) 5,7.00 M Fet Fet M uae tenons conve 728-1] 850-0] 853-3 
Mr. banks res. dep....... 12,583} eT 13,970) a . ig 10. 17. - .” | Foreign assets ...... 611-6] 739-9) — 777 +4 
Govt. deposits............ 470) 813) S34) O47 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Total deposits............ | 14,126) 16,209) 16,276) 16,261 Gold and stg. exch. ... | 12-82| 18-49| 18-95! 19-56 LIABILITIES 
Total liabilities ........ 20,018 23,63" 23,869) 23,686 | Advances to State ... | 25-33! 26-70] 26-55) 25-82 Notesin circulation..... |1284-7|1393-0/1352-1/1314-6 
Reserve ratio ... 188 °1% 912% /91 0% /91 2% Investments .......... ; 3°36 3-73] 8-78) 3-78 Deposits : Government 182-1} 116-9) 170-4) 165-3 
aang ees 3anks & others | 189-9] 373-1] 517-0] 554-2 
ESOURCES . 
ad =oal o« a! 99 4911 « > | LIABILITIES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 18,708) 22,413) 22,421) 22,482 Bank Notes. ............ 17-95} 21-47| 21-40) 21-26 See — 
Treas. and bk. currency 2,997) 3,113) 3,116) 3,118 Demand liabs.: State 6-56] 10-961 10-35! 11-25 ¢ Including ‘‘ gold abroad not included in gold 
stieettinetetien 7520! 8,998! 8,989! 8.992 | Banks and others ...... 15-04) 15-24) 16-19] 15-69 | Teserve. 
Treas, cash and dep. ... | 2.775| 3,085] 2/803] 3,246 | Reserves to sight liabs. 82°4%|88-7%|89-5%|40°6% 
— . RD cersncseeenctsarnnenenendiianenssanlienemamasduseneseenelsonsan CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK | Million Turkish pounds 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s Million £’s — | 
ssa Dial cs | Jan. Dec. Dee. Jan. 
\ | | | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. | 6, 21, 28, 4, 
Apr. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 21, 28, 14, 21, ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 
3, 16, | 5, 2, ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 Gold Deas | 36-8) 108-9) 110-1] 110-0 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 Gold coin and bullion 33°22) 47-11) 47-75) 48-26 Clearing and other exch. 11-0} 32-0] 32-8] 32-2 
Loans, total , —_— 8,649) 9,495) 9,592} 9,828 | Bills discounted ...... 8-27] 0-61] 0-58] 0-27 Treasury bonds ......... 140-8} 138-8] 138-8] 138-8 
Investments . .. | 14,666) 16,955) 17,076) 17,124 Invest. & other assets 22-73] 39-13] 36-83] 37-56 Commercial bills......... | 214-9] 260-9) 261-0) 262-3 
Reserve with F.R. bks. | 10,437) 12,003) 11,910) 11,315 Ee 58-3) 55-1) 54-9) 64-7 
Due from domestic bks. 8,299) 3,473) 3,427) 3,588 | LIABILITIES Advances............ wie 14-8} 111-1} 118-1] 122-4 
LIABILITIES | Notesincireulation ... 18-06] 23-78] 21-67] 21-24 
Deposits: Demand ... | 19,175) 23,431) 23,362) 23,093 | Deposits : Government 12-44) 12-17] 8-66} 9-81 LIABILITIES | 
EE canausece 5,355) 5,454) 5,470) 6,441 Bankers’ ... 25°57| 42-50) 46-36) 45-89 | Notesincirculation..... | 297-3} 411-8} 417-8} 418- 
U.S.Govt. ... 580} 356] 357| 420 | Others ... 3-19} 4-19] 4-10] 4-73 | Ddposits ............... | 35-2] 175-5] 159-5] 157-5 
Inter-bank .. 9,150) — 9,966) 9,976 Reserve ratio............ 55*0%]50-0% [501% |69-8% | Clearing & other exch. 46-3 36-1) 35-0} 32-3 
| | 
2D i 
MONEY MARKET STATISTICS 
EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
a 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od, per 
April 24th and 30th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) fine ounce throughout the week. 
: - aa In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
United States. $ (4:86}) 4-02-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
$ (4-862) 4:43-47; mail transfers 4:43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22%) d, d. d. d. 
17°30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) Apr. : 234 234 Apr.2 iivekstecens 234 23 
16-953-17-13 ; mail transfers 16°95$-17°15. Outch East Indies. Florin (12-11) » = ro oat 99 BO .ceeereeeeee 234 23 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Outch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail _ F 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $4-02-04; PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£€ thousands) 
mall transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. a ea a es Wah" 1 inne” 
e ogate | ee Aggregate 
5 ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for “Apr. | Apr. | Apr.) Apr “Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr 
Clearing Offices | 27, | 26, | 27, | 26, 27, | 26, | 27, | 26, 
; { ‘ { ¢ ‘ { ‘ 
Spain. Peseta (25-22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. ' nap 20 _| 2963 1 2060 | 3002 | 1940 | 1061 | 1040 | 1061 
Working | | N tl | 1,174| 1,268) 24,977| 22,039 
£1 (1-10) 5-20 | | | Notting e 174| 1,268) 24,977) 22,038 
. days :— 6 6 99 101 Nottingham 843} 346) 7,647) 7,911 
Market Rates Birm’ham 1,607) 15301 38,504! 37,190) Sheffield 347] 517| 11,689) 10,893 
i s 2 Bradford., | 2,634] 2,021) 24,573) 38,051} onan | 
The following rates remained unchanged between April 24th and 30th :— Bristol..... 1,269) 2,186) 27,776) 31,942} 10 Towns =| 24,012) 24,812/457538/463822 
Greece. Drachma (375) 515 sellers, Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210. Egypt. po |} 585) 543 aoe en asian Paes ae ememeetatore 
Piastres (97 735 j . 4 7 #8 <1) 9 icester | 635) 660) 13,232) 14,378) Dublin*® ... | 5,880) 5,431/100004) 99,583 
hare (974) O74-t. India. Rupee (18d. per rupec) 17-184. Hongkong Liverpool | 5,144! 5,078 100872| 92°544|So’th’ptont| .... | 121! | 1/813 
4§-15}d. per $. Japan. Yen (24-58d. per yen) 135-148. Singapore. $ (28d. per $) Manch’ter | 10,274! 10,668)193767|197799) | | | | 
28%-f. Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal). Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. Shanghai. — ——— : 
(Apr, 24-23) 243-34. per $; (Apr. 20-30) 24-34 4. * April 20, 1940, and April 19, 1941. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES. 
ee is accordingly quoted in London: Turkey, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay | 
eru. . : 
— Apr. 24, | Apr. 25, | Apr. 26, | Apr. 28, | Apr. 29, | Apr. 30 
New York on ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , 
<i 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Forward Rates | 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United i | : . ye ; | 
Sites ont pmvpar. Ganada, } cont pmpar. Switzerland. 3 cents pmepar. | Ma Cae | Sout | Sat | Sete | Game | Come 
en. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. Switzerland, Fr............. 23-21 23-21 | 23-21 23°23 | 23-25 23-25 
ail artesian BN TAD satexaceccsinanced 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
Berlin, Mark ......... wees | 40°05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 
‘ 7 Stockholm, Kr. ............ 23°84 23-84 23°84 23-84 23-84 23-84 
MONEY RATES, LONDON Montreal, Can. $ ......... 88-125 | 88-125 | 88-125 | 88-310 | 88-310 | 88-310 
The following rates remained unchanged between April 24th and 30th :— Py WO iisidsssescenccss 23-45- | 23-45-— | 23-45-— | 23-45- | 23-45- | 23-45- 
—s rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939), Discount rates: Bank Shanghai, $ ...........0.. a g-05° san . oe . 
T 8, 60 days, 1%; 3% months, 14%. 4 months, 14%; 6 months, 14%. | B. Aires, Pso. (kt. rate) | 23-50t | 23-60t | 23-e0t | 23-50t | 23-50t 23-55t 
tee pee an 1-14 %; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 3-13%. Brazil, Milreis .............. 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
» 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at call, 4%; at 
Dotice 2%. ; 


¢ Official buying rate 29-78. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





Appropriation Preceding Year 
Net Profit Available 























Year Total Deprecia- for ee 
Company . after Deb. Difference 
Ending Profit tion, etc. Interest — Pref. Ord, Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord, 
Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div 
a YS EDD + or —) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ £ % 
Breweries 
Wilson's Brewery Feb. 28 203,840 ‘ne 134,016 229,205 18,300 74,550 15 40,000 + 1,166 219,462 131,670 1h 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Central Line Sisal ......... June 30 22,963 10,453 6,462 | Dr.13,928 i i a + 6,462 762 | Dr.12.480 | Ny 
Cheapside Land ............ Sept. 30 40,642 9,266 15,786 4,125 sa on 4,000 | + 1,141 47,747 19,563 ’ 
fron, Coal and Steel 
Beardmore ( William) & Co.} Dec, 31 375,094 328,679 494,826 30,044 49,637 10 200,000 | + 48,998 513,674 465,063 | 19 
Blaenavon Oo. ............... Dec, 31 84,407 12,000 14,542 14,582 4,500 er i ee + 10,042 47,902 1,500 | My 
Ransomes & Rapier......... | Dec. 31 153,889 21,219 8,342 11,879 405 7,950 6t . 13 104,742 22,502 6}¢ 
Motor Cycle & Aviation 
Vauxhall Motors ............ Dec. 31 478,464 422,242 | 1,705,477 10,350 112,500 15 — + 299,392 490,625 440,735 | 15 
Rubber 
Ampat (Sumatra) ......... Sept. 30 26, 553 1,700 9,756 13,077 oa 9,688 6} = + 68 10,669 4,786 % 
Ayer Kuning (F.M.S.).. Dec. 31 27,603 os 8,082 30,724 ; 7,000 10 + 1,082 7,269 9,122 | 19 
Escot Rubber ............... Sept. 30 34,487 13,840 16,350 ~ 13,734 8} + 106 18,090 9,273 6 
Hidden Streams ............ Dec. 31 4,028 2,099 3,824 : 1,980 74 t 119 2,042 1,244 5 
Highlands and Lowlands . | Dec. 31 57,787 17,042 58,230 eee 15,474 10° : + 2,468 38,197 19,544 | 10 
Karak Dec. 31 11,051 at 8,047 8,854 _ 5,265 10 + 2,782 5,924 3,761 5 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) Sept. 30 31,156 6,000 10,316 19,631 bint 7,078 3} + 8 1238 24,375 4,717 y 
Shipping | 
Britain Steamship ......... Dec, 31 80,124 28,512 35,925 44,635 ve 19,688 | 7} 10,000 + 6,237 | 56,777 4,743 | Ni 
Textiles 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery ... | Jan. 4 59,854 15,360 | Dr. 418 30,920 di 11,250 } 10 : - 11,668 93,986 40,247 | 10 
Trusts 
Second Caledonian ......... Mar. 1 41,124 9,318 34,440 7,813 sib | + 1,505 45,22 12,823 | Ni 
Third Scottish Western ... | Mar. 1 56.568 13,040 45,747 11,025 | + 2,015 58,877 16.008 | Nil 
U.8. & Sth. American Apl. 4 67,253 45,073 100,565 12,916 24,885 9} | 5,000 | + 2,272 81,134 55,540 | 
Other Companies 
Ault and Wiborg ............ Mar. 31 34,475 4,190 1,919 10,525 4,304 : a — 2,385 65,334 28,120 7 
Bentley Engineering ...... Dec. 31 49,438 a 20,218 33,396 5,109 11,250 25 : + 3,859 37,183 30,214 25 
OT eee Dec, 31 95,273 23,148 33,774 42,905 12,337 10,000 8 15,000 | — 3,563 95,155 39,261 | (a) 
Limmer Asphalt ............ Dec. 31 105,450 see 89,732 151,673 68,907 3} , + 20,825 116,389 88,527 | 10 
Moss Empires ............... Dec. 31 197.429 21,680 68,634 95,474 13,765 48,431 10 wash + 6,438 162,030 62,720 s 
EE ‘Sncnnconncosnind Dec, 31 102,222 10,840 29,822 34,871 7,683 20,000 80 + 2,134 88,736 39,672 80 
Tayside Floorcioth ......... Feb. 28 26,728 200 26,728 59,078 eae 13,250 12} 15,000 — 1,522 26,335 26,335 1 
Vine Products Dec. 31 157,126 9,950 114,998 141,495 16,000 103,725 | 22% | 4,727 | 206,514 124,032 of 
Totals (£'000's) : No.ofCos. 
Week to May 3, 1941 27 2,625 165 1,482 3,434 || 159 636 | | 289 + 398 2,676 1,689 
Jan. 1 to May 3, 1941 611 125,082 8,302 62,569 98,034 | 12,535 41,360 | | 6,007 + 2,667 119; 865 69,584 
| 1} 








t Free of Income Tax. (a) Absorbed £12,969 or 8-0768% for year. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating interim dividend. 


Company 


INSURANCE 
Scot. Union & Nat’n'l: 
PER”  acccosedbbnmenent 
Sun Insurance ......... 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Cent. Travancore Kbr. 
Kintyre Tea ...........- 
Malayalam Pltns. ...... 
Malaysia Rubber ...... 
MINING 

Cent. Prov. Mang. Ore 
Konongo Gold ......... 
Lake View and Star ... 
Mason and Barry ...... 
Naraguta Extended ... 
Do. EE “dnapitienscce 
Ni uta Karama...... 


N. Zealand Crown...... 
Petaling Tin ............ 
Rhokana Corporation 
South Bukeru............ 

do. 1941... 
Stone Tin (F.M.S.)...... 
Tongkah Tin ............ 








*Int. | 
or Total 
jt Final 
o of 
/2 /e 
4/6 
.. 116/103 
1/6 t} 2/9 
— 53 
ae 
4° sak 
10 


$15 t) [224 
“ 1 
12}* 
6t 10 


4° eee 
24t} 10 


25 * 

















Ss [ *Int. *Int. 

Pay- | Prev. . : Pay- | Prev. . mn Pay- | Prev. 
a os Compan or Total Fe Company or Total i cae 
able | Year pany +Final | able | Year _— +Final able | Year 

o o | 0 o ° 0, oy 

/o 40 °o /o o 0 a” 

INDUSTRIALS INDUSTRIALS—contd. 

5/6 Acme Tea Chest......... 24° 5° Lacrinoid Products ... 4t 7 bel § 
ie 20/74 African City Props. ... 13 ft} 17 17 Laycock Holdings... ao ad $y 
July 1) 2/9 African Theatres a ine 20 om 20 London Express Nwspr 24° ned 5° 

Alliance Investment 2 aie 43 McNeill (F.) & Co, ..... st 5 = 10 

34 Anglo-Amer. Deb.Cpn. 8ét} 12 ia 2 Monte Video Water ... “ 5 sien 5 
24° Assoc. Gas & Water... 2$t 5 5 Moss Gear Co, ......... 74° June l) 5° 
4° Bankers Investment ... 3 ft 5 ; 54 Prices Trust 124° oa a 

6 Bellamy (J.) & Sons ... 6t 10 ; 10 Ransomes and Rapier.. 13 t] {6 ae 3 

Benger’s Food............ 7st}; 10 < Pa Rhondda Transport . ai 9 _ $10 

- $223 Bethlehem Steel.......... | $1-50 a in *25 Sandvik Steel............ ; 8 sei 8 
May27| 15 Bigwood (Joshua) ...... 5* i _ ‘ule Somerset Collieries : 4°; ‘ i 

June 5) 12}* Brampton Brewery ... 74t| 10 ol 10 Southern Areas Elec,... 5 |May28} 5 
ee 5 British Benzo) ... 5* : ae 5° Steel Co. of Canada ... | 75 cts ; . [48h cts 

9 Bristol Brewery Georges t6* : nin 6° Sthn. Areas Electric ... 5 ea 5 

4° Britain Steamship...... 5 t 74 a Nil Sth. Westn. Gas & W. 3 ft 5 “as 5 

10 Carlton Main Colliery ning a ee 10 Thrift Stores (def.) : 10 me 10 

5° C.N.A, Investments ... 6i* . |June 2 64° Tobacco Securities Trust 5* . ; 5° 
a 23 Colombo Gas ............ 5t 10 10 U.S. Steel Corpn. ...... $l ps} . ae $1 ps 

Mayl4; 20 * Contntl. Union Trust. . 44t 6 May24| 6 Vacuum Brake ......... * 10 a 10 
Mayl4) 25° Currys ............... oe 10 nen 10 Vine Products............ 22 és 224 
ie 10 Ever Ready (Gt. Bn. ‘ 25 t} 40 |June 5) 40 Weston Foods ..... 10* we 

5* First Conv. Invest. ... 2 t 4 a 5 Whites (Timothy), etc. 224%] 30 : 30 

3° Goodlass Wall............ io 6 on 7 Wickham (A. C.) 7$t| 12) me 10 

20(a) TD soscarccsece 10t 15 ie 15 Wilsons & Clyde Coal a ei 6 

t Free of Income Tax. (a) For year to June 30,1940. 


ee ee eee eee ree ee 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 











UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 

















(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 ae for Week Receipts Name Apr. 29, 1941 Name Apr. 29, 1941 | Name | ape 29, 1941 
Name ® | Ending | 
5 | <nenanceeont-anaeeal 
9 —_ ¢ ow _ j 

1941 1. | ee Second Brt.| 18/6bid _||NationalD.| 9/43—10/44 |IKey. Goid.. | 7/10}—-0/44 

= ——- Lim'd Inv. 12/6 bid Century ...| 10/9—12/6xd |/Br. Ind. 4th] 10/3—11/9 

5 oe oad vas NewBritish|} 7/74—8/7}  ||Scottish ...| 9/6—11/- Elec, Inds....| 12/9—14/8 

B.A..and Pacific | 42 | Apr. 19) $1,710,000 |}+ 155,000 59,579,000 + _ 785,000 Invest. Tr. 9/0—10/3xd*||Univ. 2nd..|_ 11/9—13/6 Met. & Mia. | 10/0—11/6 

B.A. Gt. Southern} 41 19} $2,289,000 |+ 76,000 | 92,831,000 |— 7,607,000 | Bk, -Insur.| 14/8—15/9xd*||Inv. Flex... 8/6—9/9 iCum. Inv....| 23/3—14/9 


B.A. Western......| 41 


19] ¢ 918,000 |— 





16,000 | 32,092,000 | — 1,355,000 | Insurance | 14/3—15/9* ||Inv. Gen....| 11/6—12/6xd ||Producers...| 5/6—6/6xd 





Canadian Pacific | 16 21) $3,624,000 | + 1,132,000 52,855,000 | + 12,767,000 Bank ...... 14 /9—16/6* Key. Flex. | 9/4)—10/104 ||Dom. 2nd ...| 4/6—6/6 
Central Argentine | 42 19} $2,061,000 |+ 400,750 | 66,696,250 |— 7,946,300 | §cotbits ...) 10/9—11/9* Key. Cons. | 8/6—10/0 Orthodox ... 7/3 
a aa bieieied nies eemmmemenn 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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‘May 35 1941 


Prices, 
Year 1940 Year 1941 











7 68 78 76% 
ul 103 111 110 
98 98. 99 98 
' 954 || 100 $6 
1034 94 104 102§ 
2 | 1073 || 1 106 
ll Sat 92 91 
05 99 98 
14 | 105 |} 114% | 111 
102 98 101 100 
4 102 95 101 1008 
122 | 19 100 | 100 || 1005 | 100 
273] 5 we ws fees +4 
244] 5 +2. sa 7 110 
544 112 1054 ; 
761 . ae 98 101 109 
717] 103} | 93 |] 105% | 108 
eae 
743 | 101 | 97} || 100 | 100 
mig | G0 || 754 | 70 
97 82 
247] 1 
“13 107} | 101 1054 | 103 
112 | 105f || 112 | 108 
323 | Nil I = 108" | 104 
| 3 ; 100 106 104 
40 | 9 108; | 108 1073 | 1063 
116} 104 108} 106 
20] 9 85 78 be ost 
214 | 25 | oF Se i ss 
61 | (a) 104 97 — | 
27 10 
no] niesig 
72 | 13 is | ine 
32 oof 12 a * 
25 12 oF 9 
89}... ' 
ga) 6% 19 = . 
69 50. 65 58 
= 574 | 87 45 37 
ony anal Last two 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 29 Dividends 
—— — Tim bw || @ © © 
o % 
5 23 || Nil | Nu 
7 Nil Nil 
87 lia 24d 
95 83 2ha 24 
. ‘ 50 244 246 
vidend. 39 33 2a) 206 
vomasintill 153 11 lje lgec 
BS al 33 2a 26 
rev, 48. 2a 26 
Year 35. 29 fa} 246 
a 12 9 lic lie 
53 43 2a} 245 
¥ 92 77 2)a 246 
5 65/6 | 53/44 7ha|} 10 b 
i $55 | 333 6a) 66 
5° 7 6 3}4 446 
10 £49. £46 8 ¢ 8 ec 
5 27/- | 23/9 5 al 3) 
y be ni. ous 7a) 76 
1 5 a 5b 
ti 50/3 47/- 5a 5 b 
Ho £70 f2ha) £24 
8 51/6 | 45/- 6 a} 6b 
» r Pi 77/6 le 
28 - ! ee; 2° 
434 ote 5 St Se; &°8 
5 $2 80 8 a 8 b 
5 62/6 | 56/- 74a} 7b 
10 425 | 397 , Spa} 8Eb 
5¢ 46/- "| 41/3 Sia} 6h5 
sn 75/6 | 69/- 9a} 9b 
20} 23 21 50 b| 40 a 
Nil® 103 9 6/-b 4/64 
30 63/- | 63/6 1/6a} 2/-b 
10 24 i 10/—a| 10/-b 
6 18 12 t22ha] t22)d 
12 12 6/-a| 6/-b 
heen 20, 17} ||t84-075e] t57,%,¢ 
7 7 11 a] 19 b 
8 7 8/8a| 3/86 
5a 5 13fa] 1336 
a 157} | 139 4a} 606 
167 | 160 8 b| 5a 
143 | 135 7b6| 384 
166 | 150 4a 6 b 
116/- 104 /6 tS a| t15 b 
45/6 | 40/- 3 al 9b 
—_— 47/9 | 41/3 5a 9 6b 
09, 1941 68/6 | 60/- 10 b 6i4a 
) 71/9 | 62/- 14 b| ll a 
a ae Si). iss 3 a 
| j= = b 8 a 
TY 46/6 | 36/6 ll b 4a 
-14/3 43/14 | 38/9 7 
| ae ae | 8s] HE 
~14/ be | Sha 11$d 
< 28/44 | 25/6 t10 b| th a 
/ 7/- 6/3 4a 6 b 
} 21/3 | 19/4 3a 5b 
19/9 | 16/6 10 ¢ 7 ¢ 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(9) Worked on 224% basis. 


Jan. 1 to Apr. 29 


“fi 1 low || High | Low 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


————T Prices, Price, | Price, Price, | Price,| yieid 


Yield 


Name of Security “=. -. 
1941 1941 
British Funds £8. d. 
Consols 24% ............ 774 77 8 410 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957).. || 1104 110 312 7f 
Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 99 99 24 6 
Do. 24% 1944-49 ... 99. 99 211 3 
Do, 3% 1948-53...... 101 101 215 6 
Do. 34% after 1961.. || 103 103 83 7 6f 
Do. 5% 1944-64...... 106: 106} 216 0 
Fund, 2 % 1956-61 ... 92 92} 3 0 6 
Fund. 2 e 1952-57 ... 98 98} 218 6 
Fund, 3% 1959-69...... 98 98 —-. © 
Fund. 4% 1960-90...... 112 112 218 4 
Nat. D. 24% 1944-48 .. |} 100: 100 29 6k 
Do, 3% 1954—-58...... 101 101 21711 
War Bds. 24% 1945-47 || 100 100 29 4 
Do. 24% 1946-48 ... 100 100 2 710 
Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 100 100 $89 1 
Victory Bonds 4%...... 111 111 8 5 3 
War L. 3% 1955-59 ... || 100 1004 219 8 
War L. 34% af. 1952. . 104 103}xd | 3 7 10f 
Local Loans 3%......... 90 904 8 6 5 
Redemption3% 1986—96)| 96 96 8 3 4 
Austria 3% 1933-53 ... || 100 100 81 8 
—_  _~—aeee 734 744 37 8 
4’ ciceuniannaninen au 994 310 6 
ia Col. Govts. 
Austria. 5% 1945-75... || 105 105 316 6 
Canada 4% 1953-58 ... || 110 110 aS 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 ... 109 109 317 6 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 ... || 106 106 317 0 
8. Africa 5% 1945-75 107 107 3 60 
Corporation +r am 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56.. 107 107 890 
Feil, WU sevcccccascsese 894 894 378 
Live r 8% 1954-64 95 95 8 6 4 
Middx. 34% 1957-62 || 102% 1024 360 
renner a ete Dae 
Argen. Bds. 78 78 516 6 
Bresil 5° Pattie || $6 36 | 6 18 lip 
Chile 6% (1929) Sas 12 12 12 10 On 
China 5% (1913) ...... 28 28. aa 
Egypt Unified 4% ...... 74 75 6 7 5 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln. ... 11 104 ol 
Japan 54% 1930 ...... 29 19 12 0 
Portuguese 3% ......... 654 65} 411 7 
Spanish 4% _ ............ 40 37 10 16 38 
Price. Price, 
, ’ Yield 
Name of Security Ape Ape. Apr. 29, 
= | 1941 
1941 1941 
Railways Ss a¢ 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.... 44 4} Nil 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... 7 74 Nil 
Gt. Western Ord. ...... 31 82 1210 0 
Do. 5% Cons. Prtf.... 924 93} 5 611 
L.N.E.R.5% Pref. 1955 604 604 8 5 4 
Do. 4% ist Pf....... 344 344 {1112 O 
L.M.S. Ord. 11 12 1210 0 
4% Pf. 1923 364 36} {1019 O 
6% FE. ase 534 534 710 0 
Lon. Trans. “*‘C” 31 31 913 6 
Southern Def. ......... OF 9} 113 3 O 
Do, 5% Pt. ae 47} 454 [1019 9 
8. ( oo 884 884 518 0 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2 £1 pd. 63/9 65/- 5 7 6 
Bank of England Stk. 3514 3534 3 711 
Bk. of Australasia £5 6 65 516 4 
Bk. of Montreal $100... £48 £48 4 3 Oe 
Bk. of New Zealand £1 25 25/- 5 2 4e 
Barclays Bank £1 66/6 66/— 465 0 
Chtd. of India £5 84 34 §17 8 
District B. £1 fy. pd.... 50/- 50/- 400 
Hongkong and 8 $125 || £7 £71 7 010 
Lloyds £5 £1 pd. ...... 47/- 46/- 56 4 3 
Martins £20, £24 7 7 . 2 6 
Midland £1, fy. rns 79/6 79/6 4 0 6 
Nat. Dis. £2) i ty. pa 54 54 410 9 
N. of Ind. £25, £124 pd. 304 30} 611 0 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd... 59/- 58/- 6 29 
Royal Bk. of Scotland || 420 420 4 011 
Union Discount £1 .. 45/- 45/- 4 910 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 70/- 71/- 5 1 3 
Insurance 
Alliance £1 fully pd.... 22 22 419 
Atlas £5 £1} pd. ...... 103 10} 5 0 0 
Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/— pd. 66/3 65/- 5 79 
Lon. & Lancs. £5,£2 pd.||/ 23}xd} 23 470 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 13 12 310 6f 
Phoenix £1, fy. pd. ... 123 12 414 0 
Prudential £1 A. ...... 19 19 3 0 Of 
Royal Exchange £1 . 7 7 317 9 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 7 thea 4650 
Sun Life ‘1, fy. pd. . 5 5 417 9 
Investment Trusts 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 153 153 610 9 
Investment Trst Def. 165} 1654 Ta 3 
Trustees Corp. Ord. ... |} 142) 1424 70 4 
United States Deb. ... |] 162} | 162} | 6 3 0 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... 106/3 |105/6 315 6t 
Charrington Ord, £1... 42/6 41/- 517 0 
Courage Ord. £1 ...... 43/- 41/3 615 0 
Distillers Ord. £1 ...... 61/9 62/9 5 4 0 
Guinness Ord, £1 ...... 67/- 66/6 710 3 
Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1 || 65/- 64/- | 7 0 6 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 62/3xd| 61/9 616 0 
Watney Combe Def. £1 || 38/- 38/6 | 716 0 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock & Wilcox £1 39/44 | 39/44 | 511 9 
Baldwins Ord, 4/-...... 4/9 4/6 | 817 8 
Bolsover Colliery £1... 43/14 | 43/14 | 619 38 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/— || 26/3 26/3 5 14 8t 
Cammell Laird Ord. 5/- 6/6 6/6 713 9 
Colvilles Ord, £1 ...... 20/6 20/3xd 718 0O 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 17/6 17/46 8 0 0 
(6) Final dividend. (c) Last two _ dividends. 
(i) Annas per share. #) Yt 


(n) Yield on 1.537% basis. 


Prices, 
Year 1941 
Apr. 29, |/Jan. 1 to Apr. 29 


High | 


22/8 
12/7 
21/9 
46/3 
44/- 
33/- 
24/3 
16/- 


4/14 
33/9 
34/7 
29/4 


a 


Low 


20/10} 
21/- 
11/- 
18/6 
42/6 
41/3 
28/- 
19/9 
14/3 


3/- 
27/6 
26/9 
22/9 
15/- 
45/- 


38/3 
78/9 
58/3 
17/6 
28/3 
77/- 
42/6 
33/6 
29/6 
23/6 

9/3 


$1/- 


i 


(d) Worked on 9% basis. 
eld worked to average redemption—end 1 


+ Free of Income Tax. 
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(k&) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 


(o) For 15 ae to December 31, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 
(p) Yield worked on a 2} per cent. basis. ' 


Last two 
Dividends - Name of Security Apr. | APF. | apr. 29 
22, 29, 1941 
(a) (b) (ce) 1941 1941 
% % iron, Coal, &c.—cont. £ a. 4. 
t4 b| +24a|| Guest Keen &. Ord. £1 |} 21/103] 21/103) 5 19 Of 
74a| 15 b|| Hadfields Ord. 10/- ... 21/3 21/3 |1011 9 
540 1} a || Powell Duffryn Ord. £1 |} 11/103} 11/10} c 16 6 
12 ¢ 6 ¢|| 8. Durham Ord. £1 ... 19/44 | 18/9 8 0 
+536] t2}a|| Staveley Coal, Ord. £1 45/- 45/- 3 11 Of 
12}¢| 12} ¢|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 42/6 42/6 519 0 
4a 6 6|| Swan, Hunter Ord. £1 30/- 30/- |} 613 3 
546 2}a|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 |] 21/- 21/3 710 7 
4a 6 6b|| Vickers Ord. 10/-...... 14/9 14/6 618 0 
Textiles 
Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/— 3/74 3/9 Nil 
33a 6} 5 || Coats,J.&P.£1 ...... 29/- 28/9 619 2 
24a 54 5 || Courtaulds £1........ 28/9 28/9 511 4 
5 24 a|| English Swg. Ctn. £1... 23/9 23/9 6 6 4 
7 74 ¢ || Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1 || 16/- 15/9 | 912 6 
t10 ¢| t8}c/|| Patons & Baldwins £1 46/103] 46/103} 3 12 6f 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 ¢| 10 e¢|| Associated Elec. £1 ... 40/- 40/- 5 0 0 
5 a| 15 5b)| British Insulated £1 ... 82/6 82/6 417 0 
10 b 5 a|| Callenders £1 ............ 61/3 61/3 418 0 
74a| 124$6/|| Crompton Park, A 5/- |} 18/9 18/9 5 6 8 
10 ¢| 10 ¢ English Electric£1 ... 31/3 31/3 6 8 0 
20 e¢| 20 c|| General Electric £I ... 80/- 80/+ 5 0 0 
746 74a@/|| Johnson & Phillips £1 45/- 45/- 613 4 
Gas and Electricity 
8a 5 b || Clyde Valley Elec. £1... 35/- 35/- 411 5& 
38a 5 6|| County of London...... 30/74 | 30/- § 6 8 
345 23.a|| Edmundsons £1......... 25/- 25/6 414 0 
4h 23 c|| Gas Light & Coke £1 ... 10/3 10/3 48 0 
5 b 24 a || Lancashire Elec. £1 ... || 31/3 31/3 416 0 
23a 44 6 || North-East Elec. £1 ... 28/14 | 27/6 5 110 
8a 4 b|| Northmet Power £1 ... 28/9 28/9 417 5 
2ha 5} 5 || Scottish Power £1 ...... 36/3 36/3 48 3 
3a 5 b|| Yorkshire Electric £1 || 38/14 | 38/1, |} 4 4 0 
Motor and Aircraft 
15 e}] 10 c|| Austin 5/-............... 13/14 | 13/14 | 316 3 
6 ¢ 74.¢|| B.S.A. Ord. £1 ......... 16/9 16/9 9 0 0 
6 b 4 a|| Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 10/- 10o/- |10 0 0 
iat e}| 124 ¢|| De Havilland Aircft. £1 32/6 32/6 713 9 
+124 .¢}| t10 c|| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 11/6 11/6 | 814 Of 
5 ¢ 6 ¢|| Ford Motors£1 ......... 17/9 17/9 615 0 
15 a@| 17}05|| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) || 11/6 11/6 |14 3 O 
20 e| 10 aj} Leyland Motors £1...... 57/6 58/9 $81 
1246 23a || Lucas, J. (£1) ............ 56/3 56/3 5 610 
45 e| 40 e¢|)| Morris Motors 5/— Ord 25/74 | 25/74 | 716 O 
5 a@| 15 6]| Rolls-Royce £1 ......... 73/9 73/9 5 8 6 
25 e¢| 15 e|| Standard Motor 5/- ... 11/- 11/- 616 6 
Shipping 
4e¢ 5 c|| Furness, Withy £1...... 18/6 18/6 5 8 0 
2e 54 6 || P. & O. Def. £1 ......... 23/- 23/- 611 0 
5 ¢ 5 c¢|| Royal Mail Lines £1 ... 18/6 18/38xd| 5 9 9 
Nile Nil ¢ |} Union Castle Ord. £1.. 9/9 9/9 Nil 
Tea and Rubber 
6 ¢ 4 c|| Allied Sumatra £1 ‘ 8/1 8/14 |} 919 1 
46 2 a|| Anglo-Dutch £1 _...... 14/6 13/9 814 7 
746 24a/|| Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 31/3 30/- 613 3 
6b 4 a|| London Asiatic 2/- ... 2/9 2/9 75 8 
ae) 3 a@|| Rubber Trust £1 ...... 25/- 25/- 7 4 0 
5 e 9 e¢|| United somes 2/- ... 2/- 2/- 9 00 
il 
20 ¢ 5 ¢|| Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 28/9 28/13 | 310 6 
12a] 17} || Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 25/6 25/- 6 0 0 
16 b 6 a|| Burmah Oi] £1 .. j 45/74 | 45/- s 8 ¢ 
t5 e¢| t2}a/|| Shell Transport £1...... 40/74 | 40/74 | 2 9 3f 
Tha 746 || Trinidad Leaseholds £1 || 65/- 65/- 412 0 
Miscellaneous 
5 a 5 b|| Assoc. P. Cement £1... 47/6 47/6 44 3 
10¢} 10 e¢}| Barker(John) £1 ...... 28/9 28/9 619 2 
80-9¢| 24 c¢|/ Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 35/- 35/- 3 8 6 
3 7 O|| Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 39/44 | 39/44 | 5 1 9 
+194 ¢ |t1743 ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ... 83/9 83/9 4 6 Of 
7 a 8 6|| British Oxygen £1... 62/6 62/6 416 0 
4c¢ 4 c|| Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 62 63 6 7 0 
11g@}] 15 b|| Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 3} 33 72 0 
9 e| 128 o}| Dunlop £2 ................ 82/6 32/3 510 9% 
Nil e¢| Nil e¢]} Elec. &Mus. Ind. 10/-. 7/3 7/6 Nil 
15 a| 25 b|| Ever Ready Co. 5/-... 25/6 26/- 714 0 
6b 3 a|| Forestal Land £1 ...... 22/6 22/6 8 0 0 
74a| 20 6/|| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1. 44 44 6 2 3 
10 6] 12$a@|| Gestetner(D.)5/-.. 21/3xd| 21/3 5 6&6 9 
20 b 5 a|| Harrison & Cros. Df. £1 4% 4} 517 9 
2a BS Be IIE csesecccecss 5/- 25/- 3 40 
38 a4 5 6|| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... ||29/1}xd] 29/1 511 4 
Nil ¢ 84 ¢ || Imp. Smelting £1 ...... 10/- 9/4 710 0 
+74a@| +12} 6|| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 4h 4 48 6 
$2- $2.00c || Inter. Nickel n.p. $40 $40 6 0 0 
536| Nil @ || Lever & Unilever £1. 21/103} 20/73 | 5 1 9 
5 a 5 6|| London Brick £1 ...... 47/6 47/6 44 3 
15 b 5 @|| Lyons (J.) Ord. £1...... 80/- 80/- 5 0 0 
2345] 15 a@|| Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- waists 81/103} 5 19 0 
1236 5 a|| Metal Box £1............ i} 3% [418 0 
1246 74a || Murex £1 Ord. ......... 77/6xd| 80/- 5 0 O 
2ha 6 0}|| Pinchin Johnson 10/- 17/6 16/103} 5 0 0 
15 b 3 a|| Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 14/6 14/- 6 8 6 
2}a| 12} 5) Spillers Ord. £1 ......... 52/6 52/6 514 8 
3a 10 6 || Tate and Lyle £1 ...... on 48/9 510 6 
5 a 5 06|}| Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... * 24 414 1 
20 ¢ 5 c|| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 18/9 18/9 213 4 
10 a lit 6 || Tube Investments £1 . 90/- 89/44 | 5 6 38 
33a} 11}5/)) Turner & Newall £1 ... 67/6 67/6 4 811 
5 a 74 6|| United Dairies £1... 42/6 42/- 619 0 
22}¢}] 284 0/|) United Molasses 6/8 ... 23/1 23/14 | 6 9 9% 
6 ¢ 6 c¢|| Wall Paper Def. £1 ... 20/7 20/74 | 516 6 
20a; 45 6b ao 5/-... 46/3 47/6 616 9 
nes 
95 e¢| 80 c|| Ashanti Goldfields . 41/103} 40/- | 8 0 0 
13} 6| i a || Burma Corp. Rs. 9 6/9 6/6 | 813 Of 
3ia 6} b || Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 35/- 33/9 518 6 
95 a| 90 6|| Crown Mines 10/-...... 12 11} 715 9 
Nile} Nil ¢ || De Beers (Def.) £2} ... 4} 5 Nil 
liga} 11}6/|| Randfontein £1 ......... 1 1 1212 0 
15 b 15 a|| Rhokana Corp.£1.. of 6 414 0 
10 b 5 a@|| Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 12/6xdj 12/- 6 5 O 
75 a| 70 6b|| Sub —— ecnadtunna 7k 7+ }10 2 0 
2/6a | 5/6b|| Union Cp. 12/6 fy 6Hxd|) 63 | 518 6 
Nil Nil || W. Wittesterorad Mj 3 24 Nil 
(e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 
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THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CUncorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
General Office: Toronto, Canada 





























Paid Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 





12,000,000 
24,000,000 
$300,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York. 


Address enquiries to 











Total Assets over 





























London Branch : 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MacLeop, Manager 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 












































£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 














Lendon Agency : 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C. 4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 






































Head Office : 





Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


ESTD. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
(Temporarily at 9-13 King William Street, E.C.4) 
78-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 















































THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL .... 
{ISSUED AND ee a 
RESERVE FUNDS { tionGKONG CURRENCY 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS .. 


HONGKONG 

















$50,000,000 
$20,000,000 

£6,500,000 
$10,000,000 
$20,000,000 
































HEAD OFFICE: 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA 




















AND 
THE FAR EAST, 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application 


Etc. 













































The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 
incerporated in japan. Established 1880. 

Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 

Reserve Fund - - 143,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Lendon Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 H. KANO, London Manager 






REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £133,000,000 


(1940 Accounts) 
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May 3, 1941 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
3} PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist July, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 3rd June, 
1941, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Dominion of 


Canada in London. 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist May, 1941. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


34 PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1946, and 44 PER CENT, 
REGISTERED STOCK, 1945-65 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist July, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 3rd June, 
1941, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

Ist May, 1941. 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist July, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 2nd June, 


1941, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 


4 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
May Ist, 1941. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
44 PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1954 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist July, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 3rd June, 
1941, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist May, 1941. 





CITY OF REGINA 
PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 1943-63 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist July, 
1941, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 3rd June, 


1941, after which the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 


5 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Ist May, 1941. 





GOUVERNEMENT IMPERIAL DU JAPON 
EMPRUNT 4 PER CENT. DE 1910 
FRANCS 450,000,000 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 15th May, 
1941, will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted), between 
the hours of 11 and 2at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 
lists may be obtained. 

Coupons, which must be left three clear days for examination prior 
to payment, will be paid at the rate of exchange on Paris ruling at the 
time of their presentation. ‘ 

For the YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Limited, 
H. KANO, Manager. 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
30th April, 1941. 













TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. d. 
12 Months - «+ = . 300 
6 Months « = = . 110 0 







Cheques to be made payable te The Economist Newspaper Lid. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631 
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